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Preface 


Administration as a field of study is relatively new, and indeed a 
development of the past few decades. But the practice of adminis- 
tration—the art and science of systematic and careful arrangement 
of the resources (human, material, constraints) available to an 
organization for the achievement of its objectives—dates back to 
the Biblical times (Moses: Exodus 18). The Industrial Revolution 
ushered in a strong concern for how best to organize men and 
materials to ensure maximum profits for the employer. The Human 
Relations Movement, as a reaction to the scientific management of 
the Industrial Revolution, stressed how best to motivate men to 
harness materials for maximum productivity and individual worker’s 
satisfaction. The point here is that successive ages have shown 
concern for administration in human enterprise. But this concern 
had, for too long, been confined to the business and industrial 
enterprises. 

However, since the middle of this century, there has been a 
growing realization that almost all human problems emanate from 
poor administration. Therefore, good administration is as essential 
to industrial/business organizations as to all social organizations 
whether they are the public services, the churches, the economy, or 
education. 

The study of educational administration, itself a development 
of the past two decades, may have been an outgrowth of that 
realization. Initially the study of educational administration was 
restricted to a few academic institutes and universities which 
organized such studies in some of their Departments of Education. 
Today, educational administration has emerged as a new and, 
indeed, popular discipline. As a new discipline, it has tended to be 
Plagued with controversies over the development and use of the 
theories, principles, concepts and techniques in the field; and 
whether the field is an art or a science. 

This book has two major objectives: to contribute to the explana- 
tion (and perhaps clarification) of some of the conflicting views, 
issues and concepts in educational administration and to demon- 
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strate some practical applications of the theories, principles and 
techniques of administration to school systems administration, 
particularly in developing countries like Nigeria. 

The main thesis of the book is that although educational adminis- 
tration is that level of the educational management hierarchy which 
is concerned with implementation and/or execution, the educational 
administrator, at the school systems level, is involved in all aspects 
of educational management including policy-making and analysis, 
planning, implementation, co-ordination, supervision and evalua- 
tion. The book has taken bold and realistic steps into the theory 
and practice of administration, but it is not offered as a panacea 

` for all problems of administrative study and process. 

The book is written with the needs and interests of school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and students of administration in view. The 
material has been assembled essentially from my lectures to under- 
graduate and post-graduate students of administration, and class- 
room teachers. The approach is practical, realistic and up-to-date, 
and the format followed is easily understood. 

Chapter 1 deals with the development of administration parti- 
cularly educational administration and the major factors that have 
influenced its development. Chapter 2 examines the major theories 
of administration and their relevance to school administration. 
Chapter 3 handles the concepts of organization and structure as 
applied to school administration. Chapter 4 presents some of the 
principles of administration; while Chapter 5 tries to relate the 
principles to the practice of administration with particular attention 
to the role of the school administrator in the major areas of the 
school system. Chapter 6 examines the ecology (social, political, 
situational) of educational administration for the present and 
future of Nigeria. 

I am sincerely grateful to my colleagues in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, University of Ibadan, for the ideas provided by them. They 
are Professors E.A. Yoloye, P.O. Okunrotifa, C.A. Bakare and 
P.A.I. Obanya and Doctors T.O. Ohikhena, J.A. Adedeji, W.M. 
Zaki, A.H.M. Lulsegged, O. Nduka and C.N. Anyanwu. I also 
owe gratitude to Professors B.O. Ukeje, Hans N. Weiler, C.N. 
Nwosu, N. Ndu, and J.C. Menakaya who influenced my thoughts 
from outside the University of Ibadan. My undergraduate, certi- 
ficate, diploma and graduate students at Ibadan, and my colleagues 
at the Ministries of Education deserve my thanks for their stimulat- 
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ing questions, suggestions and discussions. 

My special gratitude goes to my wife Elizabeth (Enyi) who pro- 
vided the motivation for this work and took pains to read through 
the manuscript and made many valuable suggestions. 


Department of Educational Jonn I. NwANKwo 
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CHAPTER 1 


Development of Educational 
Administration 


Administration and Educational Administration A 
The study of administration is a new development in Africa and 
most of the Third World countries. It is, therefore, no exaggeration 
to say that the study and practice of educational administration 
Constitutes one of the major academic revolutions in the developing 
Countries within the past two decades. Corresponding with the 
novelty of this development there are opposed conceptions of the 
meaning, scope and practice of administration both in the public 
service and in education. There are controversies on issues regard- 
ing who is the administrator, the bounds of administrative beha- 
Viour, and the most fruitful ways for selecting and preparing 
administrators, Many writers use the terms administration, organi- 
zation, management, and supervision interchangeably. Others 
attempt to accommodate the confusion by using compound termis 
as administrative management, supervisory management, managing 
director, executive administrator, etc. Different people have offered 
different theories, techniques and often conflicting principles of 
administration. The field of administration has consequently 
ccome a theory jungle, a complex of precepts and principles, 
and Methodological and technical no-man’s-land. Yet, hope 
'S Not lost because the last decade has witnessed increasing aware- 
ae among writers and practitioners who feel that administration 
'S a definite field, requiring specialized concepts, knowledge, and 
Skills necessary for increasing the professional capacity of the 
Administrator. 
ven though administration ranks among the oldest professions, 
nS back to the Biblical Moses (Exodus, 18: 18-22), the theory 
Practice of administration were regarded as the monopoly of 
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Siness, industrial enterprise and later the public service. This 
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explains the greater popularity of such terms as “business adminis- 
tration” and “public administration.” Educational administration, 
when it finally emerged, was perceived as a translation of the prin- 
ciples and processes used in business and public administration. 
This impression is fast fading with the growing realization that all 
human organizations, whether they are business, industrial, public, 
religious, educational, or military enterprises, have equivalent, 
equipotential and transferable issues and problems whose analysis 
and solutions demand identical theories and strategies. 

The study of administration, particularly of educational adminis- 
tration, is no longer the exclusive interest of “ivory tower” experts 
and specialized public and research institutes. It has now become 
the concern of all training institutions, governmental agencies, and 
schools. There is an apparent general agreement with Monahan’s 
(1975) assertion: 


Every major problem, confronting modern societies, is in the 
final analysis, an administrative problem whether it is extricating 
a nation from entangling and unpopular foreign policies, or 
polluting the environment, dealing with criminal deviance, healing 
the sick, industrializing the economy, or educating the young. 
Every societal problem ultimately seeks its solution through some 
manner of administrative function. 


The Development of Administration 

Over the years, different organizations and different schools 
of thought have viewed administration differently. Some view 
administration as a practical exercise requiring no special study or 
effort. Others feel that administration as a discipline only exists in 
theory and in the minds of people. Others still regard administra- 
tion as a technology which requires not only sound theory but also 
specialized principles and techniques. It is not feasible for us to 
pursue the arguments of the various camps here. We will, however, 
endeavour to examine on a very broad and general basis the 
stances of the two major camps: those who regard administration 
as an.“‘art’? and those who view administration as a ‘“‘science.”” 


Administration as an Art 


Those who regard administration as an art believe that adminis- 
tration, like art (painting, drawing, sculpture, etc.), belongs to those 
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who have the natural gifts, traits, or abilities for it. This “trait” 
point of view holds that only those who have the personality quali- 
ties and traits for the practice of the art of administering succeed 
as administrators. That, therefore, one becomes a good administra- 
tor not by training or the mastery of any special techniques of 
administration but by possessing the essential traits of administra- 
tion. As one prominent University administrator argued: “The suc- 
cessful administrator has skills which have not been reduced to 
order and codified in textbooks... . Administration is an uncodi- 
fied art. Therefore, the only sure way to learn administration is to 
administer” (Ashby, 1962). This implies that good administrators 
are not trained in educational institutions, rather they are born 
administrators. The problem of organizations, therefore, is how to 
identify and select good administrators rather than how to train 
them. However, recent developments and many studies on adminis- 
tration tend to show that “successful” administrators today need 
more than inborn personality traits to manage modern complex 
Organizations (Stogdill, 1948; Mayers, 1954; and Gibb, 19545), 
Obviously, those who have inborn capabilities for administration 
are blessed, but they, in addition, need appropriate training and 


techniques to properly utilize these natural traits in the modern 
complex organizations. 


Administration as a Science 

The view that administration is a science and not an art emana- 
ted from the conception of administration as a “technology” —a 
matter of applying administrative principles and rules to the solu-, 
tion of management or organizational problems. Exponents of this 
viewpoint characterize the administrative process by such terms as 
human or social engineering, human management, resource optimi- 
zation, or just “management.” The Perception of Principles, laws, 
rules, etc. which administrators must apply. It was argued that as 
Scientists, the administrators must know and apply the rules—the 
“Dos” and “Don’ts” of administering. That the administrator 
must know what action leads to what result and what rule fits what 
action, 

Even though the exponents of administration as a science contri- 
buted much to the development of administrative practice, it is 
clear that not all administrative issues and problems can be reduced 
to the rule of the thumb. Hence it is currently being argued that 
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rather than talk of administration as a science, it may be better to 
talk of the science of administration. The posture of this book is 
that the study of administration would be more fruitful if we 
eschewed the controversy of whether administration is an art 


or a science or both and emphasized the science of adminis- 
tration. 


The Science of Administration 

To talk of the science of administration implies to emphasize the 
study and use of the relevant theories and techniques of administra- 
tion in the understanding and solution of practical administrative 
issues and problems. According to Culbertson (1965),° the assump- 
tion underlying the science of administration consists of (1) a body 
of knowledge about the making and implementing of decisions by 
those who have responsibility for a total organization or for an 
important division, programme, or function within it and (2) modes 
of inquiry which can add to this body of knowledge. 


Culbertson enumerated five trends and five issues associated with 
the developing “‘science’’ of administration.” 


(1) It has become fashionable among many students of adminis- 
tration to distinguish clearly and sharply between statements 
describing administrative behaviour and those prescribing 
administrative behaviour; the goal has become more that of 
explanation and less that of exhortation. 

(2) There has been a distinct shift among scholars from an 
economic perspective of administration ...to one which con- 
centrates more upon the psychosociological aspects of these 
phenomena. 

(3) The view that administrative processes are similar even 
though they take place in diverse organizations has been widely 
accepted. 

(4) The view that basic knowledge of administration can be 
advanced through empirical study involving the testing and 
developing of theory has gained increasing credence among 
students of administration. 

(5) Scholars from such disciplines as psychology, sociology, 


Political science, anthropology and economics have increasingly 
participated in the study of administration. 
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The five salient issues in the study of the science of administration 
identified by Culbertson include the following: 


(i) It is better to concentrate upon developing a science or dis- 
cipline of administration rather than upon using existing sciences 
and disciplines to advance the study of administration. 

(ii) Whether the sharp distinction between questions of fact and 
questions of value is the most fruitful one for advancing the 
study and practice of administration? 

(iii) Whether schools and departments in universities, as tradi- 
tionally organized, can effectively advance the study of adminis- 
tration? k 

(iv) Have the recent efforts to develop theory of administration 
been sufficiently related to empirical work? 

(v) Whether the current ways of recruiting scholars to study 
administration can effectively advance scholarly activity?’ 


An examination of the trends listed above, and furthermore 
answers to the issues raised by Culbertson above quickly reveal the 
relative infancy of the study and practice of the science of adminis- 
tration. Based on the trends and issues regarding the science of ad- 
ministration shown above, we may propose the following general 
suppositions and viewpoints: 


(a) The administrator of an organization must have a high 
level of technical knowledge of the area to be administered.’ 

(b) Whatever the art of science of administration includes, it is 
best taught and learned in practical application to specific situa- 
tions.!° 

(c) For educational administration to take its proper place as 
a discipline and as a profession, there is need to develop and use 
sound and adequate theories and techniques and appropriate 
professional manifestations to warrant such a Position. 


Major Movements in the Development of Administrative T heory and 
Practice 

In spite of the controversy among writers over the viewpoints 
and terminologies for administration there is a tendency for most 


people to group the movements in the science of administra- 


tion under three major movements: the classical or scientific 


va 
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management, the human relations movement, and the social science 
movement. The fourth school of thought—the integrated (or situa- 


tional) theories—are only recently gaining grounds. We shall look 
at these separately. = 


The Scientific Management Movement (1910-1935) 

This movement in the science of administration is often referred 
to as the classical or structural approach. The scientific manage- 
ment approach is regarded as the earliest systematic approach to the 
study of the management of organizations. The best known es 
in this movement is Frederick Winslow Taylor (1947). According 
to Taylor, excellence or Success in management resides in “knowing 
exactly what you want men to do and then seeing that they do it in 
the best and cheapest way.” Because of the contributions of Taylor 
to the movement, scientific management came to be popularly 
known as “Taylorism,” The model of administration techniques 


recommended by Taylor were described in his Principles of Scienti- 
fic Management. They include: 


(i) Time-study principle: that all productive effort, and all work 
done should be measured by accurate and standard time, 

(ii) Piece-rate principle: that wages should be proportional to 
Output, taking time-study into consideration. 

(iii) Separation-of-planning- 
planning should be the respon 
the workers; 
data related 
operations, 


from-performance principle: that 
sibility of the management and not 
and planning should follow time-studies and other 
to production to ensure systematic, standardized 


(iv) Scientific method of work principle: that management 


should be responsible for the worker’s method of work which 
should be determined scientifically, 


(v) Managerial-control principle: that managers should be trat- 
ned in the art of scientific management so that they can train the 
workers accordingly. 

(vi) Functional-management Principle: that the industrial orga- 
nization should be so designed as to avoid strict military princi- 


ples in order to enhance co-ordination among the various specia- 
lists. 


GAVE i UG OH 
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Taylor ignored the importance of the motivational, inter-personal, 
emotional and situational factors implicit in the mobilization and 
Organization of men for group action toward a common goal. 

Another notable figure was Henri Fayol, a French industrial 
manager, who appeared to have differed slightly with Taylor’s 
mechanistic approach; but he belonged to the Scientific Manage- 
ment Movement because he preached scientific methods of manage- 
ment especially at the top-level of management. Fayol created the 
now famous five elements of management which include: planning, 
Organizing, commanding, co-ordinating and controlling. He attemp- 
ted to raise the level of administrative practice by providing a 
framework of principles and functions. Fayol’s 14 principles inclu- 
ded: Division of Work, Authority and Responsibility, Discipline, 
Unity of Command, Unity of Direction, Subordination of Indivi- 
dual Interests, Remuneration of Personnel according to Efforts, 
Centralization, Chain of Command, Order, Equity, Stability of Job 
and Tenure, Initiative, and Esprit de Corps (team spirit). In spite 
of his preoccupation with the organizational structure rather than 
the human or interpersonal variables, Fayol’s thesis was considered 
significant because he looked at the total job of managing. 

Luther Gulick was one of those who ut 
elements advocated by the industrialists of the era for the study of 
public administration. He based his focus on the office of the Presi- 
dency to ask: “What is the work of the chief executive?” His answer 
was given in the mnemonic “POSDCORB” which meant Planning, 
Organizing, Staffing, Directing, Co-ordinating, Reporting, and 
Budgeting. Gulick and his colleague Urwick influenced public ad- 
ministration a great deal. They emphasized the drawing up of for- 
mal organization charts. They popularized concepts such as “‘line- 
Staff,” “span of control,” “unity of command,” and “deleg 
authority.” 

This classical approach believed that, men can be so 
that they can work as fast and efficient as machines, 
this they should be motivated by economic re 
More pay”); the manager (or administrator) has 
rity and decision, and authority flows from the top downwards. 
A worker has neither the qualification nor the ri 
dent decision about his work; and the worker’s personal or 
Private Motives, aspirations, etc. are completely outside the organi- 
zation or the job. In summary: scientific management, in emphasiz- 


ilized the principles and 


ation of 


managed 
To achieve 
wards (“more work 
the ultimate autho- 


ght to indepen- 
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ing productivity, dehumanized the worker and encouraged mecha- 
nical behaviours. In stressing efficiency by the piece rate and routine 
method, it de-emphasized learning new skills or improving old ones; 
and by tying reward with work it was nerve-breaking and dissatis- 
factory. seas 

The Scientific Management Movement affected early educationa 
administration in Nigeria. The early school managers and inspectors 
were omniscient, autocratic, and bossy. They had all powers over 
teachers, they could hire or fire at will. These administrators/mana- 
gers had all the say about the educational policy interpretation, 
the curriculum, the methods, etc. in the schools. There was are 
emphasis on principles of work and routine duties. The time-table 
and the records must be kept and followed without deviation. Com- 
plete loyalty was expected of all teachers. The overall effect of this 
approach to educational administration was that it infused wrong 
attitudes into both school administrators and teachers about edu- 
cation and educational management, These wrong attitudes about 
administration, about teaching as a job, and about work itself still 
plague our educational system. 

Subsequent theories and approaches to management tended to 
show that the scientific management theorists had a very narrow 
view of management and organizational relationships. Their igno- 
rance or disregard for the human, motivational, interpersonal, emo- 
tional and environmental factors involved in mobilizing human 
effort was perhaps their greatest shortcoming. 


The Human Relations Movement (1935-1950) 

The Human Relations Movement began with a series of long- 
term experiments at the Harvard University in the early forties. 
Elton Mayo (1933, 1945),13 Roethlisberger and Dickson (1939) 
and Follett (1940)' are easily regarded as the fathers of the Human 
Relations Movement and of industrial sociology. Mary Follett con- 
tended that the central problem of any enterprise whether a local ot 
national government, a business Organization or a school system, iS 


the building and maintenance of a dynamic yet harmonious human 
relations: 


Human relations—the warp 
are at their best when di 
and co-operation . . 16 


and woof of society and industry— 
ference is solved through conference 
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Mayo and his colleagues notably Roethlisberger and Dickson 
from their famous studies at the Hawthorne Works of the Western 
Electric Company near Chicago, showed the greater predominance 
of psychological and sociological factors in influencing individuals at 
work than the physical factors. Morale, job satisfaction, team spirit, 
etc, were found to be of paramount concern to workers; and there- 
fore led to greater productivity. 

The Human Relations Movement made a great impact on orga- 
nizations. Its influence was also strongly felt in educational adminis- 
tration. Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippit and Ralph K. White in 1938 
at the Iowa Child Welfare Station of the University of Iowa carried 
out a famous study with ll-year-old children. They tested the 
effects of autocratic, democratic and laissez-faire leadership among 
groups. They came out with a strong recommendation for the 
democratic approach. Many others (John Dewey, 1915;!7J.S. Mill, 
1940'8) in politics, education, etc. preached the gospel of democracy, 
human relations and liberty. The human relations approach to ad- 
ministration was strongly felt in politics and education at the time. 
Although in the colonial territories then (like in Nigeria), where 
Colonial governments had firmly planted classical bureaucracy, these 
movements were only felt many decades later. Yauch (1949)!" drew 
the following general principles based on the human relations and 
democratic principles for school administrators: 


(i) Democracy is primarily concerned with human relations; 
the foremost important consideration is the principals dealings 
With teachers individually and collectively. 

(ii) Simple problems of human relations almost always have 
wider frames of reference, 

(iii) The simple school faculty is the most natural and efficient 
unit of democratic action. 

(iv) The principal is in the most advantageous position to offer 
leadership to the faculty in its attempt to provide itself with 
democratic experience. 

(v) The faculty is a complex social group and requires expert 
handling to achieve its best desires. 

(vi) The primary responsibility of the Principal is that of faci- 
litation of the interactions of the faculty. 

(vii) All individuals affected by any decision must share in 
determining its character and form. 
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Although the Human Relations Movement ushered in such things 
as group dynamics, policy-making by consultation, diffusion of 
authority, delegation, vertical with horizontal communication, ete. it 
was criticized for being too soft toward the worker to the detriment 
(sometimes) of the organizational objectives (McNair 1957,°° Whyte 
195724). Some others tried to show through research that staff pro- 
ductivity was not invariably related to morale (Burgess, 1959).* 
Perhaps it is for the fear of being one-sided (either too classical or 
too sociological) that most social organizations (e.g. schools) operate 
a combination of the classical bureaucracy and human relations 
styles of administration. 


The Social Science Movement (1950-1970) 

The social science approach to management came up in the early 
1940s as a significantly different approach from the Scientific 
Management and the Human Relations Movements. One of the 
pioneers of this approach, Chester Banard, in his classic work The 
Functions of the Executive (1938), had stressed ‘‘the need for a 
systematic conceptual scheme of administrative behaviour within a 
social science framework.” The Human Relations Movement had 
established the recognition of the worker as a psychologico-social 
being. The problem was how to approach and utilize human beha- 
viour so that it would be effectively manipulated and used. The 
social science theorists felt that the best approach could be through 
a thorough understanding of both the human being and the situa- 
tion. They, therefore, saw the need for administrators/managers to 
be equipped with the knowledge of the social science by the fields 
of psychology, sociology, political science, economics, ete. The be- 
lief was that by studying the social sciences the managers would 
have better insight into the situation, the job, and the worker. This 
led to a popular jargon, especially in the USA, in the early fifties of 
the “Tridimensional concept of administration” that is, “The Man, 
The Job, and The Social Setting.” Table I illustrates the effort of 
the Co-operative Programme in Educational Administration (CPEA) 
to show the total relationship between the three variables that con- 
cern educational administration. 

Some of the adherents of the social science approach include 
Gouldner (1954), Argyris (1957), Bakke (1952), March and 
Simon (1958)? and Parsons (1951).*8 

The effect of the Social Science Movement was the apparent loss 
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of identity of the science of administration. Administrators had to 
draw from the social science fields which affected the purity or 
Sanctity of the field of administration as a unique one. This also led 
to the emergence of theorists from different fields of administration, 
and proliferation of theories of human organization from the social 
science fields, Administrators have since then emerged from different 
disciplines, Today, those who train as administrators are also 
expected to master some social sciences like economics, politics, etc. 


The Integrated (Situational) Approach (1970) 

In recent times, there appears to be some trend among adminis- 
trative theorists to emphasize the relevance of the situation and the 
interaction between elements within specific situations in administra- 
tion. Some of these theorists appear to blend aspects of the human 
relations and structuralists together, while others draw from all the 


TABLE I 


. THE TRI-DIMENSIONAL CONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION (CPEA, USA, 1950) 


1. THE JOB 2. THE MAN 3. THE SOCIAL SET- 


TING 
A. CONTENT Task Capacities Categories 
1. Providing and 1. Physical 1. Physical, Technologi- 
maintaining cal and Human 
funds 
2. Obtaining and 2. Intellectual 2. Relational Systems 
developing 
personnel 
3. Improving 3. Emotional 3. Network of 
educational Organization 
opportunities 
4. Effective 4. Spiritual. 4. Patterns of 
school-community thought and 
relationship values 
B. PROCESS Process Behaviour Changes 
1, Sensing the 1. Sensing the 1. Continuity and 
problem problem stability 
2. Relating the 2, Relating to 2. The new and 
problem to people the different 


people 
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3. Making 3 Predicting 3. Stress and 
decisions and strains 
4. Implementing 4. Implementing 4. Resolutions and 
and review and review re-adjustment 
C. SEQUENCE Time Time Time 
1, Past 1. Past 1. Deeply-rooted 
traditions 
2. Present 2. Present 2. Recent past 
3. Future 3. Future 3. Present and near 
Future 


4. Long-range future 


schools of thought ranging from the scientific management to the 
modern mathematical (systems) theorists. We have decided to group 
these later theorists under the Integrated or Situational Approach. 
Huse and Bowditch (1977)*" have put the new Movement in the 
development of administration thus: 


Presently a number of approaches to the study of organizations 
appear to be converging. The micro-theorists frequently with a 
background in psychology start with the individual and move 
toward the organization. The macro-theorists, with their sociologi- 
cal approaches, start with the organizations relationship with the 
environment and move toward some of the managerial or inter- 
personal issues. It is clear that the appropriateness of alterable 
interpersonal or organizational attributes depends on thesituation. 
The situation includes external and internal environmental factors, 
time, the organisations purpose, extrinsic and intrinsic motivation 
and the like. All the organizational variables are not only inter- 
related but also inter-dependent.” 


Some early attempts at this new (Integrated or Situational) ap- 
proach was by March and Simon (1958)*! who approached organiza- 
tions from a systems point of view, taking into account the interplay 
of the structure, information flow, behaviour and environment in 
organizations. Their quantification of the relationships between 
variables in the form of propositions was an effort to give system 
to complicated organizational relationship. In recent times Thomp- 
son (1967)** used a more ‘‘macro” or sociological approach to show 
this trend toward “integrated”? unified “natural systems’—both 
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open and closed in continuous interaction with the environment 
and the situation. A rather recurrent concept in the Integrated 
Approach to administration is the concept of systems. The systems 
approach to administration appears to be related to this new move- 
ment towards a more integrated theory of organization—a theory 
that is hinged on the interaction of variables and factors in given 
situations. Fig. 1 shows a summary of the development of adminis- 
trative theories and practices discussed here. 


Educational Administration 

Educational administration was only alfected indirectly and ex- 
post-facto by the trends in the evolution of administration examined 
above, The teaching of educational administration as a process was 
sequestered from the mainstream of scholarly thought and research 
in which the developments and revolutions were occurring. 


4 2 3 


SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT HUMAN THE SOCIAL 
(Classical) RELATIONS SCIENCE 

APPROACH APPROACH 


1900 APPROACH 


1910 
1930 


Weber 


Taylor Roethlisberger/ 


Dickson 


1940 Mayo, Lewin. Lippitt Banard 


Fayol. Urwick 
1950 


1960 
1970 — 


Maslow Argyris 


Bakke 


Arayns. Likert 


Bakke. Reddin 


Perrow 


Thompson. 
March & Simon 


Likert Rensis 
Huse and Bowditch 


INTEGRATED (SITUATIONAL) 
“SYSTEMS” APPROACH 


Fig. 1. Selected names and dates of major management theorists up to the 
modern systems theorists. Adapted from Huse and Bowditch Sketch 
(see Huse and Bowditch, p. 30). 


The schools had little contact with the business and industrial 
Concerns where the administrative revolutions were popular, Even 
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though the colonial and indigenous school managers and administra- 
tors adopted administrative strategies that would be described as 
classical or scientific management types, educational administration 
as a discipline was only heard of in the university education depart- 
ments and institutes. When the idea of administration of schools 
emerged in the mid-1960s, administration of education was thought 
of in terms of Principalship, the role of school principals, and the 
principle of administration. 

However, the concept of educational administration has broaden- 
ed within the past two decades to include the administration of 
school aspects like Programmes, resources, personnel, and evaluation. 
The planners and policy-makers, inspectors of schools, vice-princi- 
pals, heads of departments in schools, headmasters, and supervisors 
are currently being included as administrators of component aspects 
of the education enterprise. Because of the background of the 
development of educational administration in Nigeria, as in most 
other developing countries, there has been problems in the determi- 
nation of the meaning and scope of educational administration. 
Questions such as—Who is the educational administrator? What do 
educational administrators do? How do educational administrators 
differ from schoo] managers, supervisors, vis-a-vis business or public 
administrators, managers, supervisors? —are often difficult for even 
the most experienced administrators to answer. 


Definition of Educational Administration 

Basically educational administration implies the arrangement of 
the human and material resources and programmes available for 
education and carefully using them systematically for the achieve- 
ment of educational objectives. Thus defined, the educational 
administrator, whether in the Ministry of Education, the School 
Board, or in a school is essentially an organizer and implementer 
of plans, policies, and programmes meant for specific educational 
objectives. The educational administrator may contribute, one way 
or another, in planning, policy-making, and programme designing, 
yet his major role rests with the effective and efficient implementa- 
tion of such plans, policies and programmes for the benefit of 
education. Viewed from this angle, educational management is 
concerned with organization and implementation. It may be cate- 
gorized under broad areas. of (a) Planning and Policy, and (b) 
Implementation. Although such a categorization is essentially arbit- 


eee 
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rary and broad, and though both aspects of management are closely 
tied, inseparable and inclusive, it is possible to separate the functions 
of administration from that of planning and policy-making in 
education. For example, while the Ministry of Education adminis- 
trator (essentially a planner and policy-maker) is concerned with 
formulating general plans and policies for education, the school 
Principal (essentially an administrator) is concerned with analyzing 
and interpreting the general plans and policies for education and 
making specific plans for implementing these plans and policies in 
his own school in accordance with the specific situation in his 
school. 


The Functions of Educational Management 

In order to perceive more clearly the place of educational admi- 
nistration in the general management of education, we may first 
examine the functions of educational management, and later examine 
the functions of the educational (school) administrator. What is the 
role of administration in education? What do educational managers 
do? In an attempt to answer the later question, Resser (1973) 
Suggested that managers are the people who: 


® set objectives for using available resources. 
® formulate plans for achieving these objectives. 
®@ identify the activities to be performed. 
® organize the activities into groups (departments). 
© define the tasks to be done. 
® group the tasks into jobs. 
@ staff the job with people. 
initiate work activities. 
® supply incentives to stimulate productivity. 
@ set up controls to measure the achievement of objectives. 
® take remedial action if the objectives are not being met. 


= In a sort of summary of the above points, Reeser asserted that 

management is the utilization of physical and human resources 
through co-operative efforts, and it is accomplished by performing 
the functions of planning, organizing, staffing, directing, and con- 
trolling, Although Reeser was writing about general and industrial 


Management, his suggestions were equally relevant to educational 
management. 
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In education the management functions are essentially performed 
at different levels and to different degrees by the different manage- 
ment personnel in the ministries, School Boards and schools, in- 
cluding planners, administrators and inspectors (supervisors). 


The Functions of Educational Administration 

As indicated earlier, the functions of the school administrators 
are basically that of implementation. But if we generalize the term 
administration to include both the within (Principals, Vice 
Principals, Heads of Subjects) and between (outside) school ad- 
ministrators, (Permanent Secretaries, Inspectors, Supervisors) the 
functions of school administrators would include, to a greater or 
lesser extent, the following: 

(1) Resource and Programme Planning and Policy-making. This 
function implies that school administrators contribute in different 
Capacities and at different levels (in the system) in the formulation 
of plans and policies for specific aspects of the educational and 
school systems. The school administrators also help in the interpre- 
tation and implementation of educational plans and policies at the 
state, local and school levels. Such administrators make individual 
school plans and policies. 

(2) Provision and Maintenance of Funds and Facilities. This 
function, often referred to as school business administration, is one 
of the most crucial functions of the school administrator. Even. 
though most educational administrators in most West African 
countries have limited control over the funds for the schools, many 
of them do influence the provision of funds and facilities by careful 
and studied budgetary systems, accounting, reporting, and effective 
negotiations. However, a very significant function of the educational 
manager is to ensure that the funds and facilities are efficiently used 
and well maintained to achieve desired objectives. 

(3) Obtaining and Development of Personnel. This function is 
referred to as School Personnel Administration. The ideal educa- 
tional administrator identifies and indicates the staff needs of the 
school or the educational system, as well as the specific type of 
personnel needed to meet the needs. He also collaborates with the 
State and local School Boards or Ministry of Education in making 
decisions related to educational personnel. In the school system, the 
school principal/headmaster ensures proper employment, placement, 
use, motivation, development, welfare and professional growth of 
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the staff under his administration. 

(4) Improvement of Instructional Programmes. School programme 
management constitutes one of the most important functions of the 
educational administrator. The ultimate goal of educational ad- 
ministration is improvement of learning and learning opportunities. 
The school headmaster collaborates with the classroom teachers, 
students and supervisors in the selection of appropriate curricular or 
school activities, choice of subjects, textbooks, work-scheduling 
(e.g. time-tables), use of teaching facilities and aids, teaching 
methods, and methods of evaluating school and student progress. 

(5) Student Personnel Services. This function is often paid lip- 
service in schools, The selection, orientation, placement, guidance 
and counselling of students should constitute an important aspect of 
the educational administration. The ideal educational administrator 
ensures that every student is given adequate opportunity and 
Motivation to learn, The school should encourage extra-curricular 
activities (clubs, games, students’ councils etc.) as well as ensuring 
a adequate school health services, transportation, boarding 
55 a (where applicable), moral and civic orientations, discipline, 

equate inter-personal relationships are maintained. 

a Maintenance of Effective Interrelationships with the Community 
r aoa Agencies. The educational system, as an open system 
withi social organization, thrives on effective interrelationships 
ene n it and with its relevant publics. The school administrator 
of oo school-community relationship through involvement 
(Pr if in such groups as the Parent-Teachers Association 
ete, Th Joint School-Community engagements, public shows 
with esata headmaster must also ensure continuous contact 

xamin ai ed external agencies like the School Boards, Ministries, 
cil) an “ei Boards (such as the West African Examinations Coun- 

The social institutions in the area, pa e 
(or fie of functions above reveals that educational eprint a 
the edu educational administrator) is involved with the totality o: 
ünctio cation enterprise. The relationship between some of these 
fore AS and the management processes is shown in Fig. 2. j There- 

choot onl administrator, whether he is in a Ministry or 
is conce oard staff or an individual school principal or headmaster, 
and iia with the funds and facilities for the school, the welfare 
instructi gress of students, the organization and efficacy of the 
onal programmes, and what plans, regulations and techniques 
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are necessary to achieve the above-mentioned results in the interest 
of the goals of education. 


Programmes, 


Resources 
FUNCTIONS/ Plans Se aay, |laeCareicutar 
and 


PROCESSES | Functions | (Human and 
Maternal) 


Personnel Others (eg 
(Student and | interrelation- 
Activities) Statt) ships) 


Planning 
and Policy 


Execution 
and 
Implement- 

anon 


Supervision 


and 
Co-ordination 


Evaluation 
and Control 


Fig. 2. Two ways of analysing the functions of Educational Administration or 
Management, 
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CHAPTER 2 


Theory in Educational Administration 


Educational systems, especially in the young nations, are under- 
going fast and tremendous changes. The educational systems struc- 
tures, the school systems roles, their organizational services, the 
public expectations for education, the programmes, etc. are chang- 
ing. Correspondingly the administration of education is changing. 
It is no longer easy, safe or even possible for the school adminis- 
trator to rely on their experience alone to administer modern educa- 
tional institutions. The modern administrator needs the use of rele- 
vant administrative theories and appropriate techniques to success- 
fully manage the modern complex educational institutions. The system 
of appointment of principals and headmasters of schools on the 
grounds that they are experienced is considered no longer adequate 
for the demands of effective administration of schools. It is becoming 
increasingly imperative that those who will administer schools must 
have both adequate experience and proper administrative training in 
order to cope with the changing context of school administration. 

The following are some of the factors that have influenced the 
practice of educational administration in recent years: 


The Growing Complexity of the Education Enterprise 

: The educational systems and the administration of educational 

institutions in developing countries are becoming increasingly com- 

Plex because: 
y (a) The traditional age, sex, grade or class bimodal distribution 
in the schools which drew clear lines between boys’ and girls’ 
schools, definite classes and streams, teachers as rulers and stu- 
dents as the ruled, are increasingly being replaced by more com- 
plex administrative arrangements like mixed schools (irrespective 
of age or sex), teacher-pupil interaction and sharing, destreaming, 
comprehensive schools, programmed learning, ‘shared services 
flexible scheduling, etc. j 


zE 
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(b) The school administrators have no longer the monopoly of 
decisions about the school systems input (human and material). 
Parents, Governments and even external agencies (such as external 
Examination Bodies such as the West African Examinations 
Council) make decisions about syllabus, funds, equipment, and 
evaluation, Student admission, staff appointment or types of pro- 
grammes. 

(c) Different (sometimes conflicting) policies, theories, methods, 
subjects, textbooks and administrative strategies are continually 
being advocated for schools. 


The Rising Cost of Education 

Because of the increasing private and public cost of education 
today, individuals and the public demand that education satisfies 
its cost (Cost-Benefit Education). The schools are no longer re- 
garded as “‘domesticated” organizations (Carlson, 1965)! which 
must be established and maintained for their sake and irrespective 
of whether they demonstrate their productivity or value to the reci- 
pients. With the increasing commitment to free education among 
African countries (Lagos Conference, 1976), and the commitment 
of large portions of the national annual revenues to education 
(UNESCO, 1973, 1975), most governments expect their educational 
systems to justify such commitments in demonstrable terms. Issues 
such as budgetary justification, cost analysis, cost ‘effectiveness, 
accountability in school projects, facilities and programmes are de- 
manded of school systems, and school administration must respond 


to these demands. 


The Increasing Politicization of Education 
The growing community demand for more schools, the reliance 
of political leaders in Africa on education as the most important 
instrument for effecting their national development programmes 
(Nigeria, National Policy on Education, 1977),! the belief that “who 
controls the young controls the future of education, the apparent 
overvaluation of education, based on the economists propaganda 
that formal education is a sine qua non for economic progress, ant 
the almost absent alternative avenues for the acquisition of speciali- 
zed knowledge and skills, have all contributed to making education 
- in developing countries a highly political affair. Educational pen 
gers find themselves torn between divergent loyalties to individuals, 
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parents, governments, and politicians who have often divergent ex- 
pectations, demands, and values for the school systems. 


Modern Technological Developments 

Some of the developments in modern technology (radio, televi- 
sion, computers, electronics) have tremendous impact on infor- 
mation, values, knowledge, skills, and geographical distance. Such 
developments have led to the so-called “knowledge explosion.” It 
has been estimated that the total knowledge in the world doubles 
itself every five years (Candoli et. al. 1973).° Some of the traditional 
exclusive roles of the school systems related to the monopoly in the 
collection, dissemination, preservation of information, have been 
punctured by modern technological devices. The schoo] systems are, 
therefore, forced to constantly update their roles and to design stra- 
tegies for favourably identifying or competing with, accommodating 
selecting, influencing, or otherwise offsetting aspects of the impact 
of modern technology. 


Social Changes 

The fundamental role of the school system relates to the preser- 
vation and promotion of culture. The culture of a society is cons- 
tantly influenced by inevitable changes in that society. These social 
changes affect the individuals, roles, expectations, values and oper- 
ations in the school systems. If the schools must prove their ability 
to perform their roles, they must demonstrate their social adequacy 
and relevance. One of the major problems of educational adminis- 
tration, therefore, is how best to identify and select, what to pre- 
Serve and what to promote in a culture among a multitude of fac- 
tors and influences. 
1 Another factor that has affected the administration of education 
in recent times is the professionalization of educational systems per- 
sonnel. Most of the staff in today’s schools whether teachers, secre- 
taries, bursars, supervisors, librarians, drivers, janitors and techni- 
cians, belong to or claim to belong to particular professional , 
bodies (even when such bodies do not meet the criteria for pro- 
fessionalism). The traditional administrator, often a lay-man in 
Some of the professed fields, suffers the usual problems of non-pro- 
fessional head of a professional group. The proliferation of profes- 
Sionalism creates situations where school personnel show divided 
loyalties: one to the system, the other to their professional organi- 
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zation. Other consequences include frequent industrial actions, diffe- 
rential wage-increase demands and unhealthy rivalry among many 
informal unions, in schools, which complicate the role of the school 
administrator. 

The factors and influences enumerated above have tended to 
change the context of school management. These factors also make 
it almost imperative for a more broadened perspective of the con- 
text and process of educational administration. 


The Importance of Theory in Educational Administration 

Theory is a systematic and deductive way of thinking about 
reality in order to describe and understand such reality. Theory 
implies facts, models or laws about a phenomenon. In order to 
represent reality adequately, theory attempts to create, by deduction 
arising from observations, the conditions, circumstances or principles 
under which a phenomenon occurs. Implicit in the concept of theory 
above is the idea that theory attempts to look at pieces of know- 
ledge, facts, laws or models in order to make some kind of sense 
out of them or out of their occurrence. 

Many people did not understand or regard the use of theory in 
administration as important. In fact some important educators, mana- 
gers and educational administrators pooh-poohed the use of theory. 
They believed that “‘it is alright in theory but it won’t work in prac- 
tice.” In other words, those self-styled “practical” administrators 
felt that theory and practice were incompatible. Caladarci and Get- 
zels (1955)° warn on the contrary that: “Theorizing is not the ex- 
clusive property of the laboratory or ivory tower, Everyone who 
makes choices and judgements implies a theory in the sense that 
there are reasons for his action.” 

Equally, Reddin (1970)? has opined that “There is nothing more 
practical than a good theory properly applied.” Administrators had 

' also been warned that “those who refuse to go beyond fact rarely 
get as far as fact.” 


The Uses of Theory in Education 


The major functions of theory in educational administration in- 
clude the following: 


(1) Creating adequate framework for educational administra- 
tion in all its facets. 
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(2) Helping the practitioner to view administration as a com- 
plex of simultaneously varying factors rather than a set of fixed 
or specific techniques. 

(3) Providing general answers, suggestions or approaches to 
Specific administrative situations. 

(4) Allowing the practitioner to incorporate and utilize know- 
ledge produced by several disciplines to gather facts about admi- 
Nustrative issues and problems. 

(5) Since theory is taxonomic, it provides the administrator 
with a conceptual framework for the collection and ordering of 
data, information, and observations on administration. 

(6) Theory is explanatory, therefore it suggests to the adminis- 
trator the classes of events and the antecedent-consequent and 
Other dynamic relationships among events. 

(7) Since a theory is heuristic, it points to a problem calling 
for Solution and leads to suggestions that can motivate and guide 
research in the field. 

_ (8) One of the most important functions of theory in educa- 
tional administration is to clarify, demystify, and to make sense 
Of what may appear to bea confusing situation. By so doing, 
theory helps the administrator to identify the relationships bet- 
Ween elements and therefore makes useful decisions that would 
have been dificult to make without a theoretical base. 


y Good theories have proved the backbone ofthe physical and 
biological Sciences. They are sure to prove same to the social 
bes and particularly in the field of management. The advoca- 

ton of the use of theory in educational administration equally 
emanates from the fact “management techniques . . . are so highly 
rationalized that the concepts are unitary and transorganizational” 

Houghton et. al. 1975);° and because human behaviour in organi- 
zations (whether business, industry, government or education) tends 
to show equivalent, equipotential, and transferable elements. Since 
education has joined the “cult of efficiency” (Callahan, 1962),!° 
educational administrators may be compelled to appreciate the use- 
ful theories used in other human enterprises. 

However, the use of theory in educational administration is not 
offered here as a panacea for all problems of education. There have 
been some strong objections to the application of theory in educa- 


tional administration, Critics of the use of theory argue that (a) 
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theory restricts the administrator’s freedom of judgement; (b) since so 
many theories exist, they are shori-lived, and they create problems 
of choice; (c) theories are too difficult; (d) theory tends to bias the 
Practitioner in observing a phenomena; and (e) there is the danger 
of an administrator becoming irrevocably fixed to a particular 
theory (Getzels er. al, 1968),.t2 


EXAMPLES or Some THEORIES IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Theory of Organizational Behaviour 

Getzels and Guba (1957)! set up a theory for the study of human 
behaviour in Organizations. They argued that the observed behavi- 
our in an organization is a function of the interaction between 
the organizational (“aomothetic)”) and the individual (personality 
or “ideographic’’) dimensions. Therefore, to understand or judge 
the behaviour of a focal Occupant of a position (leader, or admi- 
nistrator) it is necessary to understand both the organizational 
(normative) dimensions of his behaviour (that is the institution, his 
roles, and his expectations) as well as the individual (personal 
dimensions (that is the individual, his personality and his need- 
disposition). Fig. 3 shows these dimensions. 


Normative (Nomothetic) Dimension 


Institution——> Role——> Expectation 


Social Social 
System Behaviour 


Individual—> Personality —» Need oe 


disposition 


Personal (Ideographic) Dimension 


Fig. 3. The Normative and Personal Dimensions of Social Behaviour. (Adopt 
ed from J.N. Getzels and E, Guba (1957), p. 429.13 


Implicit in the model above is that an administrative behaviour 
may be said to be on the organizational (normative) dimension 
where it emphasizes the institutional roles and expectations. Such 
behaviours may be described as “system oriented” or Effective 
(Banard, 1964).'* On the other hand, an administrative behaviour 
may be personal (ideographic). Such an administrative behaviour 
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would be described as “person oriented” or efficient (Banard, 
1964).!5 But perhaps the ideal administrator is the one whose 
behaviour is both normative or organizational and personal. In 
other words, the administrator endeavours to achieve the goals of 
the organization (system oriented, and so, effective) as well as 
Satisfying the personal needs of the individuals (person-oriented, 
and so, efficient). Such an administrator who reconciles the organi- 
zation goals with individual needs has been described as “Trans- 
actional” (Getzels and Guba, 1957).16 


Theory of Human Management in Organizations 

Douglas McGregor (1960, 1966)'? has proposed two theories, 
Theory X and Theory Y, aimed at providing a framework for the 
Proper management of people to achieve organizational goals. The 
theories try to explain certain aspects of the nature of man. 

The basic assumptions of Theory X and Theory Y include the 
following (McGregor, 1960):!8 


Theory X 

() The average human being has inherent dislike for work and 
Will avoid it if he can, 

(2) Because of this characteristic, most people must be coerced, 
controlled, directed, and threatened with punishment so that they 
Will work toward the organization’s goals. 

(3) The average human being prefers to be directed, prefers 
Security, and avoids responsibility. 


Theory Y 
(1) Physical work and mental work are as natural as play, if they 
are Satisfying, 
(2) Man will exercise self-direction and self-control toward an 
°rganization’s goals if he is committed to them. 
` ) Commitment is a function of rewards. The best rewards are 
satisfaction of ego and self-actualization. 
(4) The average person can learn to accept and seek responsi- 
ility, Avoidance of it and emphasis on security are learned and 
are not inherent characteristics. 
(5) Creativity, ingenuity, and imagination are widespread among 
People and do not occur only in a select few. 
dministrators, who accept the assumptions of Theory X or 


TABLE IT 


THEORY X 


THEORY Y 


Assumptions about 
People (Workers) 


Administrative 
Policies 


Assumptions about 
People (Workers) 


Administrative 
Policies 


1, 


N 


Naturally lazy 
avoids work. 


Dependent. 


. Have fixed or 


set ways of 
doing things. 


Generally 
irresponsible. 


. Resistant or 


hostile to 
authority and 
leadership. 


. Unimaginative. 


. Short sighted. 


1. Drive “motivate” dan 
coerce, 


2, Direct them. 
3, Encourage routine 
procedures in work. 


4. Checkup; Control. 


5. Be prepared to fight 
back, be on guard. 


6. Prescribe. 


7. Plan for them. 


ji 


Naturally active 
and enterprising, 


Independent. 


Grows on the 
work, 


Like to take up 
responsibilities. 


. Identify with you, 


have loyalty. 


. Creative. 


. Capable of broad 


vision and long 
view. 


1. Provide leadership and 
motivation, 


2. Use self-direction, 


3. Expose them to change 
and innovation, 


4. Trust them. 


5. Give them co-operation 
and support. 


6. Encourage creativity, 
excellence, etc. 


7. Plan and decide with 
them. 


Also in Johnson (1970), p. 28. 


Adapted from G. Watson, Social Psychology: Issues and Ensighisy New York, J.B. Lippincott Company, 1960, 
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Theory Y will of course utilize its essential ideas in planning their 
policy making, in making decisions, and in carrying out other facets 
of their administrative functions. Following the ideas in the two 
theories, Watson (1966)! has suggested the corresponding adminis- 
trative policies given in Table 2 (p. 28). McGregor believed that 
the continuing use of Theory X in management prevents the mana- 
gers or administrators from discovering and utilizing the best 
Potentials of the average worker. He recommended the ideas in 
Theory Y as the ideal stance for efficiency in administration, basing 
his arguments on the theories of human motivation and satisfaction 
Proposed by Maslow (1954) and other theorists. 


The Systems Theory of Administration 
a ay of systems can be traced back to Aristotle who 
tien H that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. Since 
Beene 5 term system” has been applied to the functioning of 
Von Bake animate or inanimate (Gordon Hearn, 1958).* 
and cont; alanffy (1972), who founded the systems theory in 1920 
TE ee to write about systems until his death in 1972, con- 
also im a it was not enough to understand the parts, that it was 
bia ‘ies ant to understand the relationship among the parts. He 
ik iy n the systems theory was a logico-mathematical field whose 
that et formulation and derivation of those general principles 
a series e l to all systems. A system may be defined as 
action of interrelated and interdependent parts, such that the inter- 
and Bow tee, Part (sub-system) affects the whole system (Huse 
igure 4 ai » 1977; Henderson, 1936; Parsons and Shills, 1951). 
the belief e the society system. The systems theory rests on 
e societ in all systems, from the Galaxy planetary system, 
child, a nia E~ automobile (a car), education, the classroom, a 
unctions $ to an atom, have different parts performing different 
dependent cat in such a way that each part interacts and is inter- 
ment) aro ith the other parts and with the other systems (environ- 
Parts in th hss Therefore, what affects one part, affects the other 

fe x system and its environment. M 

ecause x =u theory is relevant to educational administration 
child, is % educational system or even a single school unit or 
ence of Cpe pee and the concept of interaction and interdepen- 
cable. Th S with the others and with the wider system is appli- 
© educational system, like all other social systems, has 
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identical properties with other systems, particularly the open 
systems. According to Griffiths (1964), “Systems may be open or 
closed. An open system is related to and exchanges matter with its 
environment while a closed system is not related to, nor does it 
exchange matter with its environment.’’** 


THE POLITICAL 
SYSTEM 


THE CHILD 
SYSTEM 


ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 


CULTURAL 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SYSTEM 


Fig. 4. A Conceptual Model of the interaction and interdependence of some 
of the subsystems of the Society Supra-System. 


Although the educational system, like other human organizations, 
has some special characteristics, yet “such organizations as a special 
class of open systems have properties of their own, but they share 
other properties in common with all open systems” (Katz and Kahn, 
1966).23 Some of the characteristics of open systems which the 
educational system shares with other systems include: 

(1) Input-Output of Energy (Resources). Education has input 
in the form of the human (students, teachers, personnel), material 
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(funds, equipment, facilities etc), and constraint (values, theories, 
Policies, objectives, expectations) resources poured into it. These 
are processed in the school systems (Through-put), and the result 
is the output of the educational system in the form of trained, 
“qualified” school leavers and graduates with the appropriate skills, 
knowledge and values, 

_ (2) Cycle of Events. In every open system the input-output func- 
tion is continual or cyclical. In the school system the yearly cycle 
of events include: admission and registration of students, teaching- 
learning and other activities, examinations and graduation, then 
followed by fresh admission and registration of students. The con- 
tinual input and output functions and the cyclical nature of the 
€vents ensure “stability in change” (dynamic equilibrium) in the 
System. The rate of input approximates the rate of output. 

i (3) Negenthropy (“negative enthropy”’) or fight against death and 
liquidation is another characteristic of open systems. Every system 
has Certain occasional forces within it that tend to disrupt its normal 
functions, But equally each system has the capacity to develop its 
own anti-bodies to counteract the effects of such disruptive forces, 
Tn the School system such measures like regulations, discipline, 
auditing, inspection for standards or for accountability, and dis- 
ciplinary committees ensure that forces such as student riots, insub- 
Ordination, and other conflict elements are so controlled to ensure 
normalcy in the function of the school system. 

End) ferentiation and Equifinality (Diversification and Common 
systems 5 open systems tend to create or differentiate other sub- 
Sooner o oo its Own existing structure. A single school or college 

Basin, ater creates departments which later subdivide into other 

Si ents, The classes or forms broaden. However no matter 
ite meee differentiation or diversification occurs in the system or 
idate each segment (sub-system) of the system pursues the same 
classrog goal of the main system. In education, the individual 
sities ms, departments, faculties, schools, and colleges or univer- 

> each reflects in its objectives and functions the ultimate goal 


the educati 
ational system i i s parts or sub- 
Systems, al system in which they operate as pari 


Why 5 
stems Theory in Educational Management? 


e : F 
ee Systems theory has become important in educational manage- 
nt because 
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(a) The educational system is essentially a system, and some 
relevant theories in other systems may be useful in the adminis- 
tration of education. 

(b) It has been suggested that no administrator can overlook 
the systems approach in any modern, complex organization 
(Koontz and O’Donnel, 1976;™ Huse and Bowditen, 1977;° Wood, 
Nicholson and Findley, 1979;?° Howell, 1976"). 

(c) Approaching a phenomenon (or problem) from the systems 
point of view enables the administrator to see clearly the critical 
variables in interaction and thus makes possible the chances of 
observing more alternative lines of action. 

(d) It enables the administrator or manager to relate and 
interpret the problems of education to the several factors (poli- 
tics, other institutions, the courts, the economy, religion, culture, 
technology, governmental agencies etc.) which, though operating 
as subsystems in the society, often do, or could influence educa- 
tion. 

(e) The systems theory is a frame of reference or a categorizing 
scheme for explaining, predicting and controlling complex pheno- 
mena in large organizations such as the educational system. 

(f) It allows the manager to choose a particular level of 
anaylsis or action (macro or levels) on organizational issues and 
problems while keeping in mind that he/she is dealing with a 
total system. 

(g) Systems approach cautions the manager to be wary of the 
bureau-pathology and technocracy inherent in traditional mana- 
gement, and to look at the organization as a dynamic, interacting 
and yet rational subsystem within a more global system. ; 

(h) An adjunct of the systems theory—systems analysis could 
be useful in the identification and solution of specific educational 


problems. 


d aspects of the total system 
parts, the administrator can 
he optimal mode of solution 


By viewing all the components an 
as interacting and interdependent 
visualize the location ofa problem, t 
and the anticipated consequences of the solution on all the parts 
of the system. Administration problems in education related to 
policies, objectives, students, falling standards, use of resources, 
programmes, evaluation, staff-turnover, conflicts, etc., can be identi- 
fied by systematic analysis of the content, functions and operation 
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the major components of education. Some of the issues that could 
be so analyzed are listed in Fig. 5. 


INPUT PROCESS OUTPUT 
Hinan ` Students teachers, Teaching-learning, Educated school leavers 
administrauve Administration. with the right 


and Service staff Suhooi a knowledges. 
etc puncolacuvises attitudes, skills Fulfilled 


and programmes 
Material Funds, the ae individual and social aims 
meetings, classification, 
plant. equip- k and objectives results 
Ag eN: general school 
c RODIA classroom operation 
onstraints Philosophy. 
Theories, 
Policies, 
expectations, 
values 


a a a | 


FEED BACK 


DECISIONS ABOUT AIMS AND OBJECTIVES EVALUATION 


T INPUT Content, preparation Examinations, 
he formulation and by and application of certfication, 
whom or at what level individual, State accreditation etc 
Of the Policy, Legal national education and the procedures 
decisions about the goals, aims. or Promotion, reporting and 


oc al. : 
input to a Sbisclwes SFe Inspecuon techniques 
education political and cultural S 


Fi; ; ğ 
‘8. 5. A Simplified model of some of the components of the school system 
considered in the analysis of an educational issue or problem, 


Modern “Integrated” and Contingency Theory of Administration 
The traditional “classical” theories of administration (implied in 
SE Scientific management and in the principles of bureaucracy) 
ncentrated on the welfare and structure of the organization and 
F a Promote efficiency for the establishment. The human rela- 
mana eories—micro theories (including the human relations, human 
ae Nea and social process theories of administration, often 
and nie eo eaten considerations)—concentrated on the welfare 
Sikora action of the individual in the organization. The macro 
the ee (based on sociology and social sciences) concentrated on 
survival ‘onships between the individual welfare and organizations 
integrate But in recent times, the modern theories tend to assume 
mo ins and contingency perspectives of administration. The 
tive th theorists argue that the appropriateness of any administra- 
dual 5 ae does not depend on its emphasis on either the indivi- 
è inle e organization, but on the degree to which it perceives 
situation Thee of the individual with the organization in a specific 
situational Aus the emerging administrative theories may be called 
Tt is be contingency theories. 
coming clear to students of administration that no one- 


ti 
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sided perspective of the organization, such as the educational system, 
is appropriate at all times and for all situations. Each organization 
has its unique situation, publics, memberships, and environment. A 
suitable theory for an organization would be such that takes 
account of the “environment” or situation of the organization. No 
one style of leadership or administration is always appropriate. 
Perrow (1973) doubts that one can determine when a particular 
leadership or administrative style will be effective. Different things 
motivate different people, and various administrative structures, 
principles and techniques are appropriate at various times. ‘The 
emphasis now...should not be on the prescription (of principles 
and theories) but on the diagnosis.” 

The diagnostic approach to administrative theory demands the 
consideration of the environment and the situation of the organiza- 
tion in addition to the variables contingent upon these. Perrow 
suggests that although the structural arrangement of organizations 
is probably the most effective and simplest way of studying or solv- 
ing the problems of administration, it must be used in conjunction 
with an examination of issues such as: (1) where authority lies; (2) 
how tasks are arranged into functions or duties; (3) methods of 
communication and information flow; (4) how rewards are struc- 
tured; and (5) the nature of members’ expectations. T 

Good examples of the emerging integrated approaches to admini- 
stration include the systems approach (discussed above) and 
Likerts’s (1961) linking-pin theory. Likert’s linking-pin theory 
combines the structural and the humanistic views of administration. 
Likert’s theory assumed that each work-group has a head, or chief, 
who is tied with the next higher group. The “linking” pin is the 
head who has contacts with both groups and with the environments 
in the groups. His major concept was “supportive relationships. 
By this, each worker must feel wanted, needed, and important and 
the superior must understand the expectations of the subordinates 
and how they perceive him. Each member of an organization wants 
to achieve a fecling of value and personal worth, the supportive 
work-group is the best way to achieve this expectation because 
individuals will derive satisfaction not only as individuals but as 
members of an integrated group, characterized by group effective- 
ness and high performance goals. But Likert appeared to have 
ignored informal groups and contingent extreme situations and 
conflicts in the organizations and these omissions limited the effi- 
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cacy of the theory in modern complex organizations. 

_ A more popular, and apparently surviving integrated approach is 
Implied in the systems theory. Likert’s concept of integration con- 
centrated on the internal supportive group integration among 
Workers, But the systems integration considers not only the internal 
integration but also the relationship within, between, and among 
the individuals and groups in the organization and the environment. 
Thus the environment (sometimes referred to simply as the “‘situa- 
tion”) becomes a key concept in the emerging theory of administra- 
tion. For example, in education, each sub-system in the educational 
System, each department, Board or Ministry, operates in a situation 
or environment different in some special ways from the others. 
While the problem of one educational or school setting may be 
Scarcity of funds, personnel, materials, etc., the problems of the 
Other may be inadequacy of programmes or administrative services. 
Therefore, any theory of administration must take account of such 
Situations. Attempting to summarize some of the areas or situations 
of concern to an organization, Katz and Kahan (1966)! argued 
that an organization can best be understood in terms of the opera- 
tion of five critical subsystem processes: 


(1) Production Subsystems—concerned with the work that gets 
done (e.g. teaching-learning). 

(2) Supportive Subsystems—provision, use, disposal, and insti- 
tutional relations (e.g. admission of new students, registration, 
Classification, graduation, student-staff relations, etc.). 

(3) Maintenance Subsystems—tying or fixing people into their 
functional roles or their duties (e.g. pre-service, inservice training, 
teacher socialization, student personnel services, etc.). 

(4) Adaptive Subsystems—concerned with organizational 
changes (e.g. management of information systems within the 
System and between the system and its environment). 

(5) Managerial Subsystem—for the direction, adjudication, 
Organization and control of the many subsystems and activities 
of the structure (e.g. formal control and administration of the 
decision-making processes). 


The major concern of the integrated and contingency theorists is 
a unpredictability of the environmental influences and administra- 
e situations. The modern theorists, therefore, advise that school 


th 
ti 
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administrators must learn to develop selective approaches and res- 
ponses to varying degrees of organizational problems and task un- 
certainty. In modern school systems, the administrative environ- 
ments are becoming very complex. These complexities generate 
pressures, conflicts and contingencies, each of which must be exami- 
ned and treated (or accommodated) in a systematic and appro- 
priate way. This further implies that (a) administrative plans and 
policies must be flexible, they must consider both the long-range 
and short-range aspects; (b) decisions must be open, participatory 
and tentative rather than fixed or mechanistic; (c) leadership must 
be open, diffused and broad, with each member sharing in the 
leadership roles; (d) communication must be all type, all directions, 
all-embracing in form; (e) the watch-word of the overall adminis- 
tration must be “open” system. 


Contrast of the Basic Assumptions underlying the Classical and 
Modern Administrative Theories 

Hanson (1979) has stressed that different people using different 
conceptual lenses tend to view the causes and consequences of 
events differently; and that the basic assumptions underlying con- 
ceptual models differ significantly on many key points for the same 
reason. He, therefore, suggests certain contracts in the basic assum- 
ptions of the classical and the open-system theories. The Hanson? 


suggestions are included in the following: 


Classical (Traditional or Scientific Modern Open-System 


Theory) 


. An organization is characterized 
asa hierarchical order of roles 
and responsibilities 


Authority (or power) is centraliz- 
ed in the role of the chief officer 


. Formal goals give specific direc- 
tion to events 


4, Communication follows establish- 
ed channels 


(Situational) Theory 


1. An organization is characterized 
by interlocking cycles of events 
within and between subsystems 
and elements 


2. Authority (or power) is diffused 


(or shaved) into and among the 
subsystems in a differentiated and 


yet integrated way 


3. The demands and needs of the 


environment- and the situation 
give direction to events 


4. Communication follows a system- 


wide information network 
which integrate the activities of 
subsystem and establish linkages 
with the environment 
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5. Control over production is esta- 5. Control over production is esta- 
blished by the rules of the orga- blished by the effectiveness of the 
nization linkages between the internal sub- 

systems and the external environ- 
z ment 
6. Superiors manage subordinates 6. The superior-subordinate rela- 


tionship is supportive and com- 
plementary; and both toward the 
needs of the systems and its sub- 


systems 
7. Conflict is dangerous and should 7. Conflict is inevitable and can be 
be eliminated harnessed for positive change 
through creative administration 
8. There is one best way of perfor- 8. There are many satisfactory ways 
ming a task of performing a task 
9. Focus on the way an organization 9. Focus on the way an organization 
should function does function 
10. The organization is closed to ex- 10, The organization is open to exter- 
ternal environmental influences nal influences 
11. Relationships are static 11. Relationships are dynamic 


12. The chief officer holds ultimate 12. The chief officer is often subject 
authority and responsibility to events that are not of his mak- 
ing and needs support from other 

sources of authority 


13. Rules and roles give order and 13. Equilibrium in environmental- 
control to the organization exchanges gives order and control 

to the organization 
14. The administrator should direct 14. The administrator should lead and 


and coerce the members elicit support from the members 


Although the modern theories of administration have not been 
thoroughly and critically studied or researched upon, they are 
already influencing administrative thoughts even in education. 
Current administrative practice in education is increasingly de- 
emphasizing autocracy and one-man decision. There is growing in- 
volvement of teachers, students, parents in almost all aspects of 
school decision-making processes. Principals and headmasters of 
many schools no longer regard themselves as the only figures of 
authority in their schools. Subject heads, house-masters, form- 
masters, etc., are being encouraged to demonstrate leadership roles 
in schools. 

- Student leaders are increasingly being listened to by school autho- 
tities. All these, where they occur, indicate a realization of the 
emerging need for open-system perspective of school administra- 
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tion. These however do not imply that the clutches of bureaucracy 
and classical administration have left our institutions. They only 
indicate that perhaps the Stage is set for increased modernization 
of the administration of education through research, experimenta- 
tion and innovativeness. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Administrative Structure in Education 


The African Scene 

Because of the several influences on education in the developing 
countries the organizational structure of education in the region 
tends to move from crisis to crisis, and the administration of educa- 
tion bounces from one trauma to another like puppets on a string. 
Many African countries appear too frequently to adjust the organi- 
zation and structure of their educational systems to suit the models 
of some foreign countries or to tally with models offered as work- 
able in the developed countries. It is quite advisable to borrow 
models from the more advanced societies where such models can be 
modified to suit the realities of the African unique situations; but it 
is fraudulent to try to tailor the local situations in the African 
countries to fit into foreign educational models. Therefore, a basic 
problem that confronts the organization and structure of education 
in Africa today is how best to organize and structure the educatio- 
nal systems to be as rational as possible and at the same time realis- 
tically produce minimum undesirable side-effects and maximum 
satisfaction of the goals of education in the African regions. To 
create such a balance, there is need for the design of appropriate 
organization and structure in the educational system. This chapter 
will examine the meaning, kinds, and elements of organizational 
structure as these relate to educational administration. Within this 
scope, the problems and emerging trends in the administrative 
structure of Nigerian education will be highlighted. 


Tue MEANING OF ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 


Organization 

Conventionally the term “‘organization” implies three things: (a) 
a group of persons working together for a common purpose, ©-8-* 
companies, schools, institutions; (b) a network of relationships 


—— i 
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among individuals and activities. This implies the structural and/or 
Strategic arrangement of persons’ positions and roles; and (c) a pro- 
cess of executive function aimed at ensuring that resources, activities 
and authority relationships are so co-ordinated to achieve specified 
goals. This is the management context of the concept of organization. 

This chapter will use the term “organization” in the later “‘pro- 
cess” context. The “structural” context will be treated together with 
the concept of structure. 


Structure 


The concept of “structure” is partially implied in the concept of 
organization. But, generally, structure connotes the framework 
within which people act. It is the internal differentiation and patter- 
ning of relationships (Thompson, 1977).! In practice, structure is 
Concerned with the pattern or network of relationships between the 
Various individuals, positions and roles in the enterprise. Harold 
Stieglitz (1971)? regards the structure of an organization as: 


the process of logically grouping activities, delineating authority 
and responsibility, and establishing work relationships that will 


enable both the organization and the individuals to realize their 
mutual objectives. 


Criteria for Good Organization Structure 

The structure of any organization (such as education) is like the 
architectural plan of a building (Newman, 1972).3 The more clearly 
Set out, balanced, and utilitarian the plan the stronger and more 
Serviceable the building. For the structure of the education enter- 
Prise to be deemed appropriate, consideration should be given to 
the following Criteria: (a) the objectives of education and the types 
of Activities required to achieve them; (b) the benefits of specializa- 
Hon and how to maximize such benefits for the interest of the enter- 
Prise; (c) the limitations of functional authority and how best to 
distribute and harmonize the authority levels; (d) the problem of 

MMunication and to ensure effective communication between the 
levels and functions; (e) the size, shape, location, and capacity of 

© enterprise and what administrative structure best fits such. 
oF €refore, the structure of an enterprise affects the adminisiration 
allt © system. However, a good stricture alone is not a panacea for 

e Organizations problems. As Drucker (1955)! argued: 
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. .. good structure does not by itself produce good performance 
—just as a good constitution does not guarantee great presidents, 
or good laws, or moral society. But a poor structure makes good 
performance impossible no matter how good the individual mana- 
ger or administrator may be. To improve organization structure 
will therefore always improve performance. 


Dale (1952)° tried to identify the guidelines which most companies 
use in structuring their establishments. The guidelines are summari- 
zed from Dale as follows: 


(1) Effectiveness—a yardstick of economic and social perform- 
ance. Does the organization accomplish its purpose? 

(2) Efficiency—the fulfilment of personal and individual objec- 
tives of those who are associated with the enterprise. 

(3) Division of work—the division of work into as small a 
number of dissimilar functions as possible. 

(4) Functional definition of authority and responsibility—refers 
to the need to define the scope of authority clearly, determining 
the exact functional content of the various positions or roles. 

(5) Chain of Command—the channels of communication con- 
necting the various levels in the organization—the hierarchy of 
authority. 

(6) Channels of contact—the different areas or boundaries of 
interaction between the levels, positions and individuals. 

(7) Balance—the need to harmonize the vertical and the hori- 
zontal differential levels and authorities; the proper proportion 
between centralization and decentralization of functions and of 
authority. 

(8) Control—the successful operation of the exceptions, the 
proper organization of records, resources, keeping of standards 
and procedures, and measurement of performance. 

0) Perpetuation—the organization structure must contain a 
hierarchy of positions of gradually increasing responsibility in 
order to provide a source-of-replacements training. This implies 
also that the organization or enterprise must maintain itself in- 


dependent of the particular persons who hold positions in the 
structure. 
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The above guidelines would enable educational planners and 
administrators to determine when a new structure is fit for adoption. 
It would also enable those who assess the education enterprise to 
know what to look for in the structure of the system. 


Elements of Administrative Structure 

Included in the consideration of the concept of administrative 
Structure are certain elements and issues related to departmentation, 
centralization and decentralization, delegation of authority and 
Power, span of control, unity of command, line and staff, etc. We 
Shall briefly consider the meaning and implications of these elements 
in the management of education. 


Departmentation (or Departmentalization) 

Departmentation implies the creation of departments in an orga- 
nization, The term department is used to indicate a particular level 
in the organization at which specific activities are carried out. 
Departmentation involves the division of activities and functions in- 
to groups for effective operation; the establishment of relationships 
between the individuals performing different functions in the given 
Unit; the creation of conditions which would knit the group into a 
Working unit; and the creation of definite hierarchy or structure 
(organizational chart or organizational flows). 

The creation of separate departments is possible where: 


(a) there is such similarity in the personal experiences, qualifi- 
cation, and purpose that would necessitate the grouping of simi- 
lar activities together. For example in the Ministry of Education, 
each of the Departments or Units for Planning, Accounts, Ins- 
Pection, etc. have persons who share similar experiences, qualifica- 
tions and purposes; 

(b) a particular member or executive is particularly interested 
4 special function in which he has a high degree of competence 
which requires separate grouping; 

(c) there are activities which require identical and collective 
action rather than individual assignment; 

(d) there is need for close co-ordination between related func- 


a whose separation would create administrative problems; 
an 


in 
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(e) there is need to avoid friction and unhealthy competition 
between functions or activities. 


The major objectives of departmentation, therefore, are to make 
full use of specialization, to facilitate control and co-ordination to 
secure proper recognition or attention for a particular activity, to 
accommodate local conditions and demands, and to reduce un- 
necessary expenses arising from fragmentation or individualization 
of identical functions. Departmentation may be based on the 
following: 


(a) Function—that is by assigning all activities and works of 
the same kind under one head. 

(b) Product—in which case all activities required to produce a 
particular result (output) are grouped together. 

(c) Geographical location—all activities performed in specific 
areas or Sites are located at the different locations. 

(d) Consumer (or Client)—certain departments may be created 
where it will be more convenient for the clients, consumers or 
customers. For example, a “Special Education” department may 
be created in a school to cater for the handicapped students in 
the institution. 


Centralization and Decentralization 

Centralization and decentralization refer both to the physical 
location of organizational facilities and to the extent to which deci- 
sion-making, authority and responsibility in the organization are 
concentrated or dispersed throughout the organization. In centrali- 
zation, the facilities, decisions and authority are concentrated at 
one point or level (the top level) of the organization, Decentraliza- 
tion, on the other hand, implies the location of facilities, decisions 
and authority at different points or levels or locations of the orga- 
nization. Practically the two terms are relative. No ideal organiza- 
tion can be completely either centralized or decentralized. However, 
in modern administration of education, there is increasing tendency 
to decentralize facilities, authority, and decision-making. In a 
country like Nigeria, for example, there are various decision-mak- 
ing and authority levels both at the federal, State, local and indivi- 
dual school levels. Each level makes policies or decisions particular 
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to its locality, but all the same, relative to the overall policy and 
decision at the centre. 

The conditions necessitating decentralization in educational 
administration include: (’) when the facts needed for making deci- 
sions can be more readily and accurately obtained at different local 
points; (ii) the presence at different locations or levels of those who 
know the facts and can use them readily; (jii) many people have the 
capacity and ability to make useful decisions concerning education; 
(iv) there may be need for speedy on-the-spot decisions regarding 
Specialized aspects of education to meet local demands; (v) where 
the ease of co-ordinating activities at different locations and levels 
is possible; (vi) where the top executives have too many heavier 
decisions to make and could afford to delegate other decisions; and 
(vii) where there is need to ensure democratic participation, morale, 
Co-operative administration, and group effort. 


Advantages of Decentralization in Educational Administration 

(1) Decentralization enhances the growth of the organizational 
Structure, size, personnel, activities, etc., and thereby the growth 
and development of the entire education enterprise. 

(2) It enhances the democratic process and encourages the 
feeling of involvement and accomplishment. 

(3) The authority for making decisions is placed nearest the 
level or location where it would be most effectively applied. 


Decentralization is difficult to achieve where the top management 
has the “I can do it better myself” fallacy, or where there is lack of 
ability to direct and confidence in subordinate officers’ ability to 
use authority properly. 


Delegation of Authority 
The need for delegation of authority in an organization increases 
eee in the scope, services, departmentation and decentra- 
lon in the organization. And how best to delegate authority 
= he a key element in the organization and structure of an esta- 
a The problems with delegation of authority can be infer- 
Tom Tead’s (1951)° assertion that: 


I ; ; 
oy the setting of today’s corporate life . . . the greatest danger 
Omes from those at all executive levels who are adroit enough 
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to wield great power in ways that are pathological, however plau- 
sible and effective their bossing methods may momentarily 
appear. 


It is difficult to go into the controversy of the definitions of power 
and authority. Power and authority in school administration are 
better understood as separate concepts. In its traditional sense 
authority is the right to give orders and the power to exert obedi- 
ence or ensure compliance to the orders. In modern administrative 
sense authority implies the right to make decisions which guide the 
actions of others. There is a slight difference between the manager’s 
authority deriving from his position and his personal authority 
deriving from his intelligence, knowledge, skills, experiences, and 
activities. The former may be called Jegal authority while the latter 
is called technical authority. People also talk of ultimate authority, 
or authority coming from a supreme power (God, Allah, etc.), There 
has been much controversy over the sources of authority. While 
some argue that authority always comes from above (i.e. from supe- 
rior powers, officers, managers etc.)—the “upward-downward” 
theory; others talk of authority coming from below, that is, that 
authority comes from the will or permission of the people (the 
masses) to the leaders—the “downward-upward” theory; hence 
theorists like Chester Banard emphasize the “acceptance theory” of 
authority. According to this theory, “a subordinate is said to accept 
authority whenever he permits his behaviour to be guided by the 
decision of a superior, without independently examining the merits 
of that decision.””? 

Perhaps a more realistic way of perceiving authority in any 
modern organization is that it comes both from the top and from 
below because Operationally, authority implies giving someone 
permission to do certain things under certain conditions, 

Power, on the other hand, reflects the social and political realities 
in the context of an organization and relates to the subtler and 
more informal patterns of actions and activities in that context. 
Power, therefore, implies elements of authority in that it exists with- 
in authority but also extends beyond authority patterns within the 
Specific enterprise. Power and authority are, therefore, complemen- 
tary and to a great extent mutually inclusive. 
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The Process of Delegation of Authority 

Delegation of authority implies giving permission to somebody or 
group to exercise authority within certain provisions. This process 
of delegation of authority has three aspects: (a) the assignment of 
executive duties to immediate subordinate (s); (b) the granting of 
Permission (rights or authority) to carry out the duties or assign- 
ments; and (c) the creation of an obligation (“responsibility”) to 
perform the duties on the part of the subordinate (s) for the satis- 
factory performance of the duties. 

In delegating authority, it is necessary to note the following limi- 
tations attendant on the acquisition and use of authority: (a) autho- 
rity is limited to specific areas, scope, or activities; (b) responsibility 
cannot be delegated; this implies that even when you delegate 
authority, you must take the responsibility for the use made of the 
authority; (c) Dual subordination should be avoided. No one man 
can serve two masters well. When you delegate authority you 
must not usurp or withhold the “power” to exercise it; and (d) 
authority and responsibility should be co-extensive that is, autho- 


rity should be commensurate with the responsibility for that autho- 
tity, 


Span of Control 

This is sometimes called “span of supervision” or “span of 
management.” Span of control refers to the horizontal structure or 
arrangement of administrative functions. The principle of span of 
Control argues that there must be a limit to the number of indivi- 
duals that an administrator or head should control. Limiting the 
an of control to about six persons is said to enhance administra- 
Bre efficiency (Simon, 1957).8 In Moses: Exodus (18:18-26) the span 
deo was in thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens. There is no 
Boe agreement on number of persons that can be controlled by 
ae manager. The span of control depends on: (a) the administra- 
© (supervisor’s) ability or capacity; (b) the nature of the job; 
the ea qualification or degree of independent action, of 
ti Subordinates, and (d) the physical and/or technological condi- 
tons of the enterprise, 


Unity of Command 
an concept of unity of command (sometimes referred to as 
of Command) refers to the hierarchy and levels of decision- 
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making and authority relationships in an organization. According 
to Simon (1965): “Administrative efficiency is... enhanced by 
arranging the members of the organization in a determinate hierar- 
chy of authority in order to preserve ‘unity of command’.’”® Unity 
of command enables every worker to know who to report to and 
who should report to him. In education, there are different levels of 
authority running from the Head of State, the Minister for Educa- 
tion, the Commissioner, the Permanent Secretary, the Deputy Secre- 
taries, the Chiefs of Planning, Accounts, Administration, Inspecto- 
rate, etc. units; down to the Inspectors, Principals, Vice-Principals, 


Heads of Subjects, Classroom teachers (and Form masters) and to 
students. 


Line-Structure 


The distinction between line and staff authority and/or structure 
in most organizations has been very controversial. This is more SO 
because many organizations in the modern times do not operate in 
the dichotomized line-staff structure. However, it is worthy of every 
educational administrator to understand and appreciate the possi- 
ble implications of the line-staff relationships in education. 

Line authority refers to the basic and fundamental authority in 
the organization. “Line” authority implies the ultimate authority tO 
command, act, decide or direct on matters affecting others. The line 
authority decides and approves the objectives of the enterprise and 
the various ways or resources for achieving the objectives. All 
members of the organization are expected to conform with the line 
authority and decisions, or policies. Line authority may, therefore, 
be properly interpreted as the authority of the policy-makers and 
the top-level administration members. The non-line personnel may 
Plan, organize, or control their own jobs only within the scope of 
their limited authority; their decisions and authority may not in- 
clude the right to extend their decisions or command to others. 
ried authority. Though a vague concept, it is the authority O 
Fe aim staff or workers, The staff in an organization include all 

e wor ers, technicians, professional experts, etc., who control, 
direct, or implement their various decisions in accordance with the 
eee stipulated by the line-staff. The relationship between the 
between ee Ma Ue onner can be drawn from the relationship 
education, the ER pu Bea a nd he. worker ii a fem 1 

i authority dichotomy may not be clearly 
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discernible. The relationship that would approximate it would be 
that between the Ministry of Education top officials and the class- 
room teacher. Yet in this instance, the authority relationship is not 
so clearly dichotomized. At the University level, the Councils could 
represent the line authority while the Senate (comprised of academic 
Professors and heads) would represent the staff-authority. Even at 
this instance, the relationship between the Council and the Senate 
is closer than that implied in the line-staff structure. 


Organization and Structure in Education: The Federal Ministry of 

Education, Nigeria 
The various definitions and components of administrative 
Structure may be illustrated with the Federal Ministry of Education, 
Nigeria, Organizational Chart (see Figure 6). The ultimate respon- 
sibility for educational planning, policy-making, control, and pro- 
ramme implementation and supervision rests with the Federal 
Ministry of Education, headed by a Cabinet Minister and assisted 
by the Permanent Secretary, Secretaries, and Directors of the 
various units. The Departments (Units) at the Federal Ministry of 
Education include Administration and Policy, Higher Education, 
Sisal and Educational Services, and the Inspectorate. Each 
Goi or Unit has its own internal organization ant A 

nee delegation of authority, span of control an 
mmand. The Ministry of Education ensures effective decentraliza- 
TE by working in collaboration with the State Ministries of 
epa con and School Boards (State and Local School Boards) 
ie have functions supportive of and complementary with the 
eral Ministry functions. 

he the administrative structure of the Federal Ministry of 
ake is reflected in the Structure of the State Ministries of 
depart; 1on and the State School Boards, but with different offices and 
missi ments. Each State Ministry of Education 1s headed by Com- 
Benet for Education (rather than a Minister), followed by a 
ae a Secretary assisted by the Deputy Permanent Secretary 
Who ollowed by the Heads of the different Units or Departments 
ho by such names as Chief Inspectors, Assistant Secretaries, or 
SOnne] be (depending on the State) for Planning, Finance and Per- 
the Stat econdary, Technical, Teacher Education, Primary, etc. At 
is ee ae asia Board levels, the structure 1s such that the Board 
also by the Commissioner for Education, followed in the 
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hierarchy by the Chairman, who is assisted by the Secretary, State 
School Board. Under the Secretary of the State School Board there 
are several heads of the different Units who go by names of Super- 
visors or Superintendents. The Local School Board Structure replicates 
that of the Bendel State. 

Even though the administrative structures at the Ministries and 
School Boards appear identical, the functional relationships in 
these bodies differ. The School Board assists the State Ministry of 
Education with the day-to-day administration of secondary schools, 
the appointment and placement of secondary school teachers, and 
the provision and maintenance of school facilities. The Local School 
Boards perform such roles as do the State School Boards at the 
primary school level. But the overall authority for planning and 
policy making, standards and control, examinations and evaluation, 
supervision and inspection, etc., rests with the State Ministry of 
Education. It could, therefore, be generally said that a simple way of 
examining the administrative structural relationships between the 
Ministry of Education and the School Boards in the States is to see 
the Ministry of Education as the Planner, Policy-maker, and Con- 
troller, while the School Board is the Implementer and Supervisor. 
By the same token, the Federal Ministry of Education has ultimate 
authority over educational planning, policy and control; with the 
various state Ministries collaborating with the Federal Ministry in 
interpreting, implementing and monitoring (including controlling) 
education in the states, The Authority and Structural relationships 
and responsibilities between the Federal Ministry of Education, 
State Ministry of Education, and the State and Local School 


GOVERNMENTAL LEVEL AGENCY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


STATE STATE SCHOOLS] | STATE MINISTRY FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD OF EDUCATION ere 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT [Pema seo | 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS BOARD Nursery Schools 


Fig. 6. The relationship between the Federal, State and Local Governments in 
the management of the levels of education. 
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Boards in the administration of the various levels of education in 
Nigeria may be visualized as shown in Figure 6. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Principles of Educational Administration 


The field of administration has been criticized for containing a 
“seemingly bewildering hodgepodge of precepts, concepts, principles, 
practices, procedures, methods, techniques, and a variety of approa- 
ches, philosophies, and points of view” (Morgan, Jr. 1973).1 The 
study of administration has, therefore, been described as a theory 
jungle (Koontz, 1969).2 This situation arises partly because of the 


differences emerging from perceiving administration both as a 
science and as an art. Th. 
theories, 


while tho 


he catalyst who crystallized early 
tion of administration in his book, 
essed the need for sound principles 
nique. According to him: “The object 
rescue executive methods from the 


mpirical study and set them upon 
principles.” 


administrative theories 


(Managerial, Structuralist, Human Relations, Behavioural Science, 
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Mathematical or Systems) imply certain principles which describe 
their application, and certain techniques by which they may be 
effectively used. 

However, to talk of principles of administration sounds uncom- 
fortable to most modern educators because apart from the belief 
that there are as many principles as there are administrators and 
theorists, most of principles offered for administrative practice 
appear contradictory. As Simon (1965)! observed: 


It is a fatal defect of current principles of administration that, 
like proverbs, they occur in pairs. For almost every principle one 
can find an equally plausible and acceptable contradictory 
principle. Although the two principles of the pair will lead to 
exactly opposite organizational recommendations, there is noth- 
ing in the theory to indicate which is the proper one to apply. 


Simon proceeded to give examples of such contradiction with the 
following principles of administrative decision making: 
He observed: Administrative efficiency is increased by 


(1) Specialization, which according to him, implies “ʻa speciali- 
zation of the task among the group”; 

(2) Hierarchy of authority and functions, i.e., “arranging the 
members of the group in a determinate hierarchy of authority”; 

(3) “limiting the span of control at any point in the hierarchy 
to a small number”; and 

(4) “grouping the workers, for purposes of control, according 
to (a) purpose, (b) process, (c) clientele, or (d) place. 


Simon demonstrated how each pair of these principles tends to 
contradict the other. 


Principles of administration, therefore, may be regarded as general 
guides to possible action in specific situations. The wise and 
modern administrator is one who can identify and use the principles 
if and when relevant to particular situations. This is because there 
can be no rule of the thumb in the application of principles and no 
one principle can suit all administrative situations. The following 
principles are, therefore, offered as a guide to the organization and 
control of educational practice: 
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The Fundamental Principle 

The fundamental principles are some of those principles that are 
applicable to the organization and control of education. They are 
sometimes referred to as “universal principles” of administration. 
These include: 

(a) Responsibility. The principle of responsibility holds that at 
all times and at all levels of the organization, each person in his 
own area and capacity must act responsibly. Each person recognizes 
his sphere of influence and acts within it, performing dutifully and 
seriously the tasks demanded by the position and responsibility and 
that of others above and below him. 

(b) Delegation of Authority. By the principle of delegation depart- 
mental or sectional functions are entrusted to a person or group of 
persons on the basis of geographical location, expertise, position 
or roles. Delegation of authority is essential to educational ad- 
ministration because no person can do everything in any complex 
educational organization. Excessive centralization of authority 
weakens a system and makes room for incompetence and _ineffi- 
ciency, Delegation of authority, therefore, ensures ease of adminis- 
tration and encourages the use of expertise as well as ensuring 
participation and support or collaboration among the members. 

(c) Communication. Easy and quick flow of information is essen- 
tial to every modern organization, People must know the what, 
why, how, when, who, where, of the place in which they function. 
Communication, both vertical and horizontal, must be continuous; 
and must follow the most expedient channel for a particular situation 
(including the use of conferences, meetings, discussions, circulars, 
notices, inter-personal communication or contracts, announcements 
with electronic devices, etc.). Communication enhances democratic 
administration because it encourages deliberation, consultation, 


opinionation, etc., among all those who have responsibility for 
aspects of the administration, 


The Humanitarian Principle 


Beginning from the Human Relations Movement (discussed in 
Chapter 2), organizations became aware of the implications of the 
principle that “the worker must be seen first as a human being and 
then as a worker.” The humanitarian principles focus on decision- 
making in organizations. The educational administrator must know 
how and when to make decisions for himself and how and when 
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others must make decisions for him or for themselves. The three 
principles under the Humanitarian Principle relate to Democracy, 
Justice and Human Relations. 

Democracy. The basis of the democratic principle is the recogni- 
tion of individual worth. In education, as in all social organizations, 
the democratic principle demands that all those that will be affected 
by a decision (law, rule, regulation, decision) must have a say in the 
formulation and development of the decision. In the school setting, 
the students, parents, and staff must participate in decisions regard- 
ing school rules and regulations, school activities, discipline, and 
extra-curricular activities. Each student should have a say in the 
decision of his own programme of study. Therefore, the school 
administrator must involve each or all segments of the school 
community in making decisions affecting their lives and welfare. It 
is important to note that the school democracy differs from political 
democracy in that while the political democracy may imply ‘‘party 
in power” and “‘opposition party,” the school democracy is a one- 
party system where every individual has a right in his own way for 
being involved in decisions affecting him. The school Democracy 
utilizes processes like student councils or unions, staff-meetings, 
committees, and clubs. However, in the application of the democra- 
tic principle, the welfare of the organization is paramount. Where 
an individual’s interests conflict with that of the whole system, the 
interest of the system must be protected. 

Justice. Justice in educational administration implies rigidity to 
established rules and regulations without victimization or repressive- 
ness. The principle of justice relates to the application of group 
norms to individuals. In the application of the norms, justice de- 
mands equity, fairplay, and no favour. Yet justice enjoins the ad- 
ministrator to use his discretion in conscientiously applying the 
norms, rules, laws or regulations on the individuals or groups since 

_ differences may occur. Therefore, justice recognizes rigid appli- 
cation of rules. The administrator is warned to make room for ex- 
ceptions while employing uniform application of justice. But excep- 
tions must not be allowed to become the rule. Too many exceptions 
weaken justice and weaken the acceptance of authority. 

Human Relations. The principle of human relations holds that 
“friendliness begets friendliness.” This principle relates to the prin- 
ciple of justice and fairplay. Since nearly 75 per cent of the educa- 
tional administrator’s time is spent with or for human beings, who 
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have individual needs, expectations, backgrounds, feelings, emotions 
and interests, the administrator must learn how best to relate to the 
individuals in order to make the best out of them. The principle of 
human relations implies such terms as respect, courtesy, kindness, 
consideration, confidence, trust, open-mindedness, sincerity, etc. in 
dealing with people. The good administrator is essentially a friend, 
but he must maintain an accessible but respectful distance from all 
members. He is a friend to all, but a special friend to none in the 
school. 


The Prudential Principle 

This principle enjoins the educational administrator to ‘“‘curb 
your heart and use your head” on all educational issues. Prudence 
is the ability to anticipate, calculate, regulate, utilize and control 
functions, services, and resources cautiously and expeditiously. Pru- 
dential administration in education relies on economy, responsibi- 
lity, loyalty, and proper methods of staffing. 

(a) Economy. The resources available to education are not unlimi- 
ted. They must be used with caution and very optimally. The ad- 
ministrator must recognize the differences between the demands of 
public service and of private enterprise, and the differences between 
a profit-making enterprise and a purely social service organization. 
In education, the emphasis is on social service rather than on imme- 
diate profit. Economy must, therefore, be exercised in the use of 
educational resources (especially funds, equipment, or facilities); 
but the social service objectives must not be sacrified for unreason- 
able economy in education. Economy, particularly in the use of 
funds, demands provision for checks and balances, accurate accoun- 
ting, proper planning, and optimal utilization. 

(b) Responsibility and Authority. This principle demands that all 
Tesponsibilities must be accompanied with commensurate authority 
to exercise it. Each person must know to whom and for what he is 
responsible, and knowing that, he must be encouraged with appro- 
priate support and means to carry it out. 

Eo een ‘d the chord that binds all devoted mens 

Anois TM A e given to: the Organization, the tasks an 

senior and junior coll ae ser aa ings mapas anton ae 
eagues, and to all. The good administrator 


must 
D learn how to harness the loyalty of the members without frus- 
rating or exploiting such loyalty. 
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(d) Employment of Staff. The principle of staffing requires the admi- 
nistrator to ensure “the right man in the right job.” In the employ- 
ment of staff there should be careful selection, appointment, place- 
ment, job description, training, retraining or development of staff 
without bias, nepotism, tribalism, or favouritism. One of the pro- 
blems of educational administrator is inadequate staff development 
and personnel policies. The good administrator must ensure proper 


development and maintenance of staff based on proper personnel 
policies. 


The Principle of Change 
The principle of change asserts: “Change? Yes! But only when 
necessary.” This principle recognizes that there are innumerable 
forces that demand change in education. The problem of education- 
al administration, therefore, is how to determine and implement 
necessary change without off-setting the stability of education. 

(a) Adaptability. This principle reminds the administrator that an 
educational organization must be adaptable to change if it must 
ensure its utility or relevance to the society. Schools are frequently 
accused of rigidity and obsolescence in programmes, methods, and 
objectives. The modern educational administrator must identify and 
harness change both in the objective: 
mes and techniques of the school sy: 
and carefully considered and experi 
adopted. 

(b) Flexibility. Related to adaptability, 
situational nature of change and developme 
School objectives, policies, 
must be flexible so as to 


S, Structure, functions, program- 
stem. However, only necessary 
mented-upon changes should be 


flexibility points to the 
nt in the school system, 
programmes, structures, and procedures 


be capable of accommodating necessary 
change and innovation. Each new phenomenon must be tailored to 


suit the local or situational constraints ofa particular school sys- 
tem. The good educational administrator suspects uniformity and 
the copying of fixed models and Standards. He is wary of the tena- 
cious tendrils of outmoded traditions, and is cautious of quick 


transplantation and adoption of immature or abrupt models or 
changes. 

(c) Stability. The 
tical to the two prin 
not be entirely so 
good in the past. C 


principle of stability appears to sound antithe- 
ciples of adaptability and flexibility. This should 
- Stability emphasizes the need to conserve the 
ertain educational goals, practices, and program- 
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mes have proved very useful in the past. Such may be preserved 
to ensure stability in the organization. Everything cannot be flexible 
or change every time. Even when change is necessary, stability 
demands that it should be gradual to ensure evolution rather than 
revolution in the management of education. 

How best to simultaneously ensure flexibility, adaptability and 
stability in the education sector requires an administrator who is 


sound in theories, training, techniques and necessary experiences in 
educational management. 


Bureaucratic Principles 
Administration both in the public service and in education in the 
developing countries is pervaded by the tenets of bureaucracy. 
Bureaucratic principles are included here not with a view to sugges- 
ting them as ideal forms for education, but rather to appreciate the 
limitations of their application to the administration of education. 
The bureaucratic principles may not, in the long run, provide ideal 


theories for educational management. This impression has been 
suggested in Reeser (1973): 


The extent to which bureaucratic principles permeate all organi- 
zations makes the model perhaps the most significant of manage- 
ment theories. This does not mean that it is an ideal prescription. 
Its keynote is the depersonalization of work tasks at every orga- 
nizational level. Weber used the term specialized cog to describe 


individuals in a bureaucratic system. The model does not accom- 
modate human differences. 


Bureaucracy, which is a rational response to and administrative 
strategy for the demands of complex organizations for systematic 
efficiency, was amplified in the several writings of the German 
sociologist, Max Weber. In Weber’s view, bureaucracy was a reac- 
tion against the patrimony and patriarchal leadership that charac- 
terized human organizations of his time. In his book The Theory of 
Social and Economic Organizations Weber (1947) identified three 
types of organizations. The first type is the “leader-oriented” orga- 
nizations in which the leader constituted the single pivot point of 
all activities and under whom all other people succumbed. The 
second type was the “patriarchal” or patrimonial type, in which the 
owner was director-administrator-leader (akin to the “Managing 
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Director” in Nigeria). This type enhanced the phenomenon of 
“Lord-and-subject” in organizations. Weber identified the third 
type of administration as the “bureaucracy” which he (Weber) re- 
garded as the most efficient type of organization, because it is desig- 
ned to provide the maximum of rationality in human behaviour. In 
his “Essay in Sociology,” Weber (1946)? dealt with the technical 
and administrative conditions of bureaucracy, and stated that: 


A decisive reason in the defense of bureaucratic organizations 
has always been its purely technical superiority over any other 
form of organization. The full developed bureaucratic mechanism 
compares with other organizations exactly as does the machine 
with the non-mechanical models of production. . . . Precision, 
speed, unambiguity, knowledge of rules, continuity, unity, strict 
subordination, reduction of function and of material and perso- 
nal costs—these are raised to the optimum point in the strictly 


bureaucratic administration. . . - 


The key elements of the Principles of Classical Bureaucratic 
administration as laid down by Max Weber, when translated in 
educational administration, include the following: 


Stipulated Rules 3 j 
“A continuous organization of official functions bound by rules. 


Bureaucracy believes in creating rules and regulations which cover 
the rights, duties, and operations of all members. These rules are 
meant to save effort by obviating the need for deriving a new solu- 
tion for every problem and case. 


Division af Labour based on Functional Specialization a 
According to Weber, the principle of the bureaucracy deman z 
“A specific sphere of competence. This involves (a) a sohe o: 
obligations to perform functions which have been marked be 
part of a systematic division of labour; (b) the provision ol e 
incumbent with necessary authority to carry out these ee 
and (c) that the necessary means of compulsion are clearly define 


3 Ft ena 
and their use is subject to definite conditions. 


Hierarchy of Authority 


“The organization of offices follows the principle of hierarchy; 
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that is, each lower office is under the control and supervision of a 
higher one.” In Weber’s view, it is the job of the higher officers to 
supervise and control the junior officers. 


Employment and Promotion of Staff based on Technical Knowledge 
According to Weber, “the rules which regulate the conduct of an 
office may be technical rules or norms. In both cases, if their appli- 
cation is to be fully rational, specialized training is necessary. It is 
thus normally true that only a person who has demonstrated an 
adequate technical training is qualified to be a member of the 
` administrative staff.” 


Impersonality in Official Matters 

Since the rules of the office ina bureaucracy are technical, the 
administrator should be impersonal in his official dealings and 
should not personalize the means of production or administration. 
In other words, in addition to not owning any property in the orga- 
nization, he should neither reflect his personal interest nor protect 
the interests of anybody in his dealings with official matters. 


Emphasis on Documentation and Written Documents 

Weber said that “Administrative acts, decisions, and rules are 
formulated and recorded in writing.... All events and activities 
must be recorded and all members are expected to follow recorded 
rules, regulations and procedures.” The bureaucratic principle has 
influenced public administration in West Africa for so long. It has 
also influenced educational administration. Issues like clear hier- 
archy of authority (from the Principal to the students), strict rules 
and regulations, documentation (filing and file keeping), imperso- 
nality (the worker regarding his job as “government work”), while 
providing some essential elements for good administrative structure 
etc. have tended to enhance “‘red-tape” in schools and have insulat- 
ed the humanitarian or social aspects of education in the past; it 
may not effectively guide e jucational administration in the future. 
Bureaucracy tries to protect the organization against outside influ- 
ences or forces, but education, as a social organization, an open 
system, and a service enterprise cannot afford to operate a closed 
system which does not influence nor is influenced by its environment. 
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Some unanticipated Disadvantages of the Bureaucratic Principles, and 
of Rigid Application of Administrative Principles in Educational 
Administration 

As stated earlier, administrative principles can be of advantage to 
the good administrator who knows how, and when to judiciously 
apply them. But rigid or uncritical application of principles to the 
administration of education can create serious disadvantages. 
Robert Merton (1957) was one of the first sociologists to point out 
that bureaucratic administration brought rigidity and the tendency 
to turn means into ends.* Administrative principles, while they 
infuse rationality and organized procedures into organizations such 
as schools, may lead to unanticipated adverse effects on the 
efficiency of the school systems. The following are some examples 
of how principles can militate on efliciency of administration: 

(a) While formal hierarchy of authority in an organization may 
be useful, strict hierarchy in education may deter the process of 
change. If a classroom teacher cannot teach what he deems suitable 
for his pupils because his superior has not approved it; if all deci- 
sions about the teaching-learning process must pass from top level 
to the bottom level before they can be carried out, then hierarchy 
of authority may become a bane of education. 

(b) Rules and regulations are meant to reduce repetition of 
orders, to define the limits of decision-making, discretion, to facili- 
tate “remote-control? or self-direction, or to create sanctions for 
certain behaviours; but when rules are either mock or flimsily obey- 
ed, when rules are intended for a segment of the group while others 
are free to break them, then rules become a danger to effective 
administration. If rules must be made, they must be representative: 
their making must involve everyone and they must be binding to 
everyone in the system. 

(c) Principles of administration do not anticipate the unexpected 
developments in the organization. Therefore, principles sometimes 
hamper, hinder or even prevent taking decisions or actions to solve 
emergent developments or situations because there are no Principles 
governing such decisions or actions. This can be dangerous to good 
administration. 

Mee to a ea sometimes prevents the 
ae tee rom aspiring to high levels of performance or to in- 
> ry-out new things, or to be creative for fear of 
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(e) Principles may lead to Goal displacement. A school teacher 
attempting to cling to either the “teacher-centred” or ‘“‘pupil- 
centred” method of school discipline or teaching may forget the 
essence or goal of discipline or of education. Thus the principle be- 
comes the end rather than the means. Merton (1957) arguing 
against bureaucratic principles asserted that: 


The conformance with regulations in all types of situations results 
in the . . . displacement of the original goals, develops into rigidi- 
ties and an inability to adjust readily. Formalism, even ritualism, 
ensures with an unchallenged insistence upon punctilious adher- 
ence to formalized procedures. This may be exaggerated to 
the point where primary concern with conformity to the rules 
interferes with the achievement of the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, in which case we have the familiar phenomenon of the 
technicism or red tape of the official.® 


Therefore, administrative and bureaucratic principles must be seen 
as adjustable, adaptable guides to action rather than as laws either 
for administrative practice or organizational behaviour particularly 
in the field of education. Administrators in modern complex argas 
nizations, where the need for rational procedures and systematic 
methods of doing things to reduce repetitiveness of decisions for 
every situation becomes essential, can hardly avoid being attracted 
to elements of principles of bureaucracy, but they must also note 


that even the most popular principles are, in the long run, tentative 
suggestions or guides for action. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Practice of School Administration 


Implicit in the examination of some administrative theories and 
principles above (Chapters 2 and 4) is the central thesis that modern 
administration of education is situational. The nature of the educa- 
tional system, the structure of the school systems delivery services, 
the legal and institutional definitions of administrative functions, 
and the socio-political context of education, determine the practice 
of school administration and the role of the administrator. It 
would, therefore, be downright presumptive to try to offer gene- 
ralizable principles or precepts for administrative practice in educa- 
tion. What appear below are rather reflections on some popular 
perspectives and suggestions on the practice of school adminis- 
tration. 

The practice of school administration or the administrative pro- 
cesses at any particular time, in any particular place, and for any 
particular situation depends on the roles and functions expected of 
the school administrator. Some of the functions of the school 
administrator were pointed out in Chapter 1. They include planning 
and policy-making, provision and maintenance of funds and facili- 
ties, obtaining and development of personnel, improvement of 
instructional programmes, student personnel services, and mainte- 
nance of school community relationships. This chapter will examine 
these functions in practice. Other administrative roles related to 
leadership, communication, educational evaluation, and institutio- 
nal control measures (records, discipline, etc.) as these relate 
to school systems will be highlighted here. 


The Role of the School Administrator in Educational Planning 

The modern educational administrator should not only be invol- 
ved in the national, state and local educational planning processes» 
but he should also be concerned with developing day-to-day and 
long-range planning in the individual school. Candoli et. al. (1973)" 
have bluntly put it thus: 
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Decisions affecting what happens in a school or in a classroom 
cannot be made at the central office. Professional educators will 
no longer allow someone far removed from the scene of the 
action to dictate to them. Principals and teachers are demanding 
the right to determine where and when resources can best be 
used. They are also demanding partnership role in the develop- 
ment of priorities for allocation of resources.* 


Generally speaking, planning is deciding in advance what is to be 
done.? Dror (1963) has more explicitly defined planning as “the 
Process of preparing a set of decisions for action in the future, 
directed at achieving goals, by optimal means.’”* 

-In an expatiation of the elements in definition of planning, Bereday 
and Lauwerys (1967) suggest that most useful definitions about 
Planning tend to agree on the basic elements of planning: (1) They 
specify orientation to the future; (2) There is an orientation to 
action (rather than to such other aims as acquiring knowledge or 
communicating information); and (3) The definitions are concerned 
with deliberate endeavours.® 


General National and State Educational Planning 

Although this chapter is to examine the role of the school 
administrator in the planning efforts in his/her school, it is relevant 
here to first consider the context and content of the overall national 
and state educational planning. The national or state educational 
Plans include the following interrelated activities: (1) Setting 
educational objectives; (2) Determining the various levels and cate- 
8ories (pyramids) of education; (3) Establishing and organizing 
data and information related to education; (4) Setting up guide- 
lines for allocation of resources and costs; (5) Determining strate- 
gies and procedures for implementation of plans; and (6) Establish- 
Ing criteria for evaluation. 

We shall briefly describe some of these functions here. 


Setting Educational Objectives i , 
The first step in any appropriate educational plan is a clear state- 


ment of the objectives of education. The objectives should be set in 
terms of the broad national objectives, the general objectives of the 
SYstem, the specific objectives of the schools (including the indivi- 
dual objectives of the learner). What is the purpose of education? 
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What is education expected to achieve? Gulick (1948)? argued that 
“A clear statement of purpose universally understood is the out- 
standing guarantee of effective administration.” One of the resoun- 
ding problems of educational planning in the developing countries 
is the inability to set very clearly and realistically the objectives of 
education. In most cases the objectives are couched in vague and 
generalized terms such as development of the individual and 
improvement of the society. It is the function of educational plan- 
ning to state these vague objectives in precise, tangible and measur- 
able terms. 


Determination of the Levels and Categories of Education 

Generally speaking, the three levels of education that are com- 
monly talked about are Primary, Secondary, and Higher education. 
But the educational planner is, or should be, aware that the levels of 
education imply more than these three broad categories. Educatio- 
nal planning should, therefore, determine the various levels and 
categories within each broad level. Under primary education, 
educational plans should reflect the pre-primary (private and 
public) and primary education (by location, sex, grades etc.), In the 
secondary education, such other components as junior/senior 
(private, public or special), teacher education types, the grammar or 
comprehensive types, technical/vocational types, formal and in- 
formal types, etc. Higher education should indicate which are 
teachers’ colleges, polytechnics, universities, institutes, etc. Further- 
more, educational planning should reflect the relationships between 
the various levels and types, i.e. giving details of the scope and 
of the educational ladder or pyramid. 


Organization of Data 

An essential aspect of educational planning relates to the collec- 
tion, collation, analysis and interpretation of relevant information 
and data on education. Such data would include: information about 
pupil enrolment, staff, equipments, and services offered by the whole 
system and according to individual schools and school districts; 
data about facilities and funds including their amount and sources. 
Educational planning should, therefore, determine the number of 
students, teachers (and administrators) and schools (institutions) 
and should find out the services and facilities offered. The problem 
of the inadequacy of the data base of educational planning cannot 
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be overstressed. The various factors contributing to the paucity of 
data and records in the developing region are outside the scope of 
this text. However, it is necessary to stress here that one of the 
major obstacles to effective educational planning in developing 
Countries is the unreliability, scarcity, and inappropriate use of 
relevant data on education. 


Allocation of Resources and Costs 

A major concern in educational planning is how best to allocate 
(to and within the educational system) and use the scarce resources 
m order to ensure optimal realization of the predetermined educa- 
tional goals. What planning does is to assign costs (time, money, 
services) to the various resources and activities according to availa- 
ble information and data, and to try to reconcile the competing 
demands in such a way that decisions may be appropriately made. 
The educational planner does not necessarily provide the resources. 
His concern rests with manipulating several systematic strategies to 
conceptualize a model of the ideal way of making the best use of 
the resources. 


Determination of Strategies for Implementation and Evaluation 

Educational planning does not only set up the objectives, and 
allocation of resources, but also reconciles them and shows how the 
reconciliation can best be implemented. To achieve this, educatio- 
nal planning sets up several alternative methods of implementing or 
executing a plan. Some of these methods, called “management 
techniques”, include systems analysis, Operations Research, 
Programme Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT), Programme 
Plannin g and Budgetary Systems (PPBS), Management by Objectives 
(MBO) and other analytical strategies. 


Characteristics of Effective Educational Planning 

Generally, an effective educational plan, whether at the national, 
State, or institutional level, should examine the following charac- 
teristics: (/) the plan is based on clearly defined objectives: (ii) it is 
simple; (iii) it provides for a proper analysis and classification of 
actions and operating functions and sets up standards; (i) the plan 
must be flexible and open to adjustments; (v) it is balanced by 
having taken into consideration all possible factors, contingencies 
and variables; and (vi) it is optimal—that is, aA ia aa 
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use of all the available resources. 

The single most important characteristic of an effective educatio- 
nal plan is its pragmatism. Does it work? If the plan is good and 
effective, it must work. This test of an educational plan measures 
both how good the plan was and how well it was carried out. 


Obstacles to Effective Educational Planning 

In some cases, many substantially good educational plans fail 
because of certain factors not necessarily inherent in the plans 
themselves but because of certain weakening factors outside the 
plans or the planners. 

It is necessary that the educational administrator (planner), first, 
understands the obstacles and, secondly, takes appropriate steps to 
minimize their influence. These obstacles include: (a) The time span 
covered by the plan; (b) Unforeseen and unpredictable events; (c) 
Mental ability; (d) Lack of information; (e) Administrative blocks; 
and (f) The human element. 


Within-School Educational Planning 

The participation and involvement of the school administrator in 
the general national or state educational planning activities listed 
above will go a long way in enhancing the efficacy of the within- 
school planning activities of the administrator. Basically the 
planning role of the school administrator is concerned with: (a) 
Definition and amplification of the objectives of the school within 
the overall national educational objectives; (b) School plant 
and infrastructural planning of the school; (c) Programme and 
activities planning; (d) Resource and facilities planning, including 
school budgets: (e) Allocation of duties and functions to school 
personnel; and (f) Work scheduling, often called time-tabling. 

Although the practice of some of these planning roles will be 
examined later in greater detail, we may note the following points 
about each. 

(4) School objectives. The school administrator, at the beginning 
of each year, term or semester, will examine with the help ° 
parents, students and teachers the specific objectives of the school 
a ay ibe programmes. Individual schools differ in the objec- 
e e 
school year, at the end of se pees ne SS a f 

> each graduation, or at the completion c 
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)? These objectives should reflect the overall state 
d also be carefully considered, 
hools daily programmes and 


the programme(s 
or national objectives. They shoul 
noted, defined and reflected in the sc 
functions. 


(b) School Plant Planning. The school administrator will consider 


with the staff and students the suitability of the site, situation, and 
location of the school itself. They should set up appropriate plans 
for the location of the classrooms, laboratories, conveniences, play- 
grounds, etc., each in relation to another and with consideration for 
easy access and co-ordination of efforts in the school. The location 
‘of the different school facilities within the school plant must also 
take account of the nature and types of programmes, the welfare 
of the students, the convenience of the staff, and the needs of the 
school administration. For example, it would be wrong to site the 
school science laboratory too far away from the science classes or 


Science department. 

(c) Programme Planning. 
depend entirely on the syll 
external examination bodies. 
more than examination syllabu: 
objectives. Therefore, a consideration 
examinations should constitute only a small part of school pro- 
gramme planning. The school administrator will, in consultation 
with the parents, students, staff, ministry officials and external 
interest-groups, prepare 4 comprehensive programme of activities 
for the school, bearing in mind the objectives of the school and the 
general goals of education. A good school programme plan will 
ensure continuity, sequence, and integration of the programmes. 
Continuity demands that the vertical (between class or intergrade) 
and horizontal (between subjects or inter-activity) arrangements of 
the activities be smooth and realistic. Courses in Forms J, II, etc. 
must prepare the students for other courses at higher Forms and 
different subject levels. The co-curricular and extra-curricular acti- 
Vities must relate to one another. Sequence relates to the idea of 
“from the known to the unknown” in school programmes. Integra- 
tion implies the harmonization of all the experiences in the school 
Programme in such a way that one experience reinforces the other. 

(d) Resource Planning. The school administrator must note that 
the funds and facilities for the school are limited. He must make 
Plans for ensuring continuous supply of these resources. Such plans 


Many school administrators tend to 
abuses handed down by tradition or by 
This is inadequate. The students need 
ses to realize their educational 
of the syllabus for external 
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include arrangements for students, admissions and placement, staff 
appointments, development and deployment, and appropriate 
allocation, use and accounting of school funds. The plans for reso- 
urce acquisition, use, and accounting depend on clear specification 
of the objectives and programmes of the school, as well as setting 
up a systematic programme of budgeting, accountability and 
control. 

(e) Distribution of Functions. Precise plans must be made to 
determine who performs what function in the school, The school 
functions depend on the nature and types of programmes in the 
school. The school administrator should first classify his staff accor- 
ding to training and experience or expertise, and then match the 
school functions with the appropriate staff expertise. In making 
such plans the school administrator will be in continu 
tion with his staff. i 

(f) Work Scheduling. Work scheduling in the school depends on 
the types of programmes and activities carried out in the school. 
Like in planning for staff duties, the administrator should with the 
assistance of the staff list the activities, determine the time loads of 
each activity, the most suitable period, and the relative weight assig- 
ned to each activity or programme. Then, like a good designer, the 
administrator works out the time-table or schedule for the whole 
school activities. In work scheduling, therefore, the administrator 
will answer the following questions: (i) What specific set of activi- 
ties will be required to attain the school objectives? (ii) What appro- 


ous consulta- 


nswers to these questions will 
lead to good work scheduling in a school, 


Leadership Role of the School Administrator 
The school admini 


students of the school. T. 
trator is demonstrated i 
so the group,” is very 

good educational plans. 


n his activities. The saying, “as the leader, 
true in educational administration. Given 
» 800d school Programmes, adequate facili- 
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ties, adequate qualified staff, etc., what is required is good adminis- 
trative leadership to harness these for the success of the school. 
But a bad administrative leader may render ineffective even 
the best school programmes, the most adequate resources and 
the most motivated staff and students. Therefore, the import- 
ance of effective leadership in the school system cannot be over- 
Stressed. 


General Considerations on Leadership 

Generally speaking, leadership is concerned with the initiation, 
organization and direction of the actions of the members of a group 
in a specific situation toward the achievement of the objectives of 
the group. Leadership may, therefore, be most usefully studied as: 
(a) the process or activity concerned with influencing the behaviour 
of others; and (b) the motivation efforts in a specific situation to- 
ward a goal. 

Different writers have tried to conceptualize leadership in diffe- 
rent, though often identical, ways depending on their perspectives on 
the meaning of organization. While some stress the types of leader- 
ship, others have stressed the styles. The latter, as they relate to 
group performance, are however being currently emphasized in 
recent leadership studies. 


Kinds of Leadership 

‘ The traditional categorization of the kinds of leadership can be 
inferred from William Shakespeare (Midnight Summer’s Dream) 
assertion that: “Some are born great; some achieve greatness; and 
Others have greatness thrust upon them.” Thus writers tend to classi- 
fy leadership under three heads: 

(a) Charismatic Leadership. The charismatic leaders were believed 
to be those people who have the natural capacity and persona- 
lity traits or qualities to lead. Hence leaders were said to be born 
Or natural “great men.” The “trait” or “great-man” theories of 
leadership emanate from psychology- Leadership was said to bean 
attribute of personality. The born or charismatic Jeaders become 
leaders because they have such personality qualities as: ambition, 
Patience, pride, humility, wisdom, friendliness, dependability, force 
and endurance, Later writers refer to this category of leadership as 
“symbolic” leaders (Knezevich, 1975, p- 81). Examples of charis- 
matic, “born”, “symbolic” Or “great-man” leaders were given as 
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Jesus Christ, Mohammed, Hitler, Ayetollah Khomeini, Mogabi, etc. 

(b) Formal or Situational Leadership. The formal leaders were 
said to have assumed leadership role by achieving certain titles, 
abilities or qualifications considered essential for the culture of the 
group. Hence the queens and kings, chiefs, Obas, Obis, etc. may be 
regarded as formal or “titler” leaders. Although it could be argued 
that the formal leader (as a King) born into a royal family 
becomes a leader. But essentially, for a person, irrespective of 
the birth, to qualify for the leadership title, the person must have 
met the conditions stipulated formally for the ascendency to the 
position. This having to qualify (by cultural, economic, traditional, 
political, academic or other criteria) for the position differentiates 
the formal leader from the charismatic or “born” leader. Further- 
more, while the criteria for charismatic leadership would qualify 
such a leader to be leader in all situations (as the argument assum- 


“King” or “Chief” in one group situation may not satisfy the cri- 
teria for “Kingship” or “Chieftaincy” in another situation. 

(c) Functional Leadership. The third kind of leadership is that 
where the leader has the leadership role thrust upon him by virtue 
of his certain technical, Social, political, or economic competencies 
considered essential for the survival of the group, or necessary for 


nated, appointed, selected or accredited from among equals. Func- 
tional leadership would approximate the modern conception of 
leadership kind. Its implications would also be relevant to educa- 


ership by Chester Banard (1939) and Robert 
- al. (1961),10 According to Banard (1938): 
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The democratic process . . . depends upon leaders strong enough 
to maintain their ambition under its perplexities; patient to 
endure its restraints; proud to be foremost among the few; hum- 
bly loyal to the humble, wise enough to seek service above the 
illusions of power and the futilities of fame, willing to be briefly 
spent in the long span of marching events. 


Tannenbaum and others (1961) assert that: 


We define leadership as interpersonal influence, exercised in situ- 
ation and directed, through the communication process, toward 
the attainment of a specified goal or goals." 


So that while Banard conceives leadership in terms of the perso- 
nality qualities (traits, charisma, greatness) of the leader, Tannen- 
baum and others view leadership in relation to the process of inter- 
personal influence through communication in a situation. The posi- 
tion of this book is that leadership means the process whereby a 
person (the leader) or persons (leaders) intentionally influences (by 
communication, interrelationships, motivation etc.) the behaviour 
of others in a specified group or organizational goals. Thus defined, 
we argue that leadership inheres two other suppositions, namely: 
(a) the leader cannot be usefully considered apart from his influence 
and the situation in which he leads; and (b) the leader’s personal 
characteristics constitute only an aspect among other aspects in 
leadership role which include: (i) the personality of the leader; (ii) 
the goals and objectives of the organization; (iii) the individual 
needs and expectations of the followers; and (iv) the structure and 
situation of the group. . 


Styles of Leadership 
Emphasis in the study of administrative leadership is shifting 


from the preoccupation with the kinds to examining the styles of 
leadership and their effects on issues like productivity, staff motiva- 
tion, organizational development, etc. This shift began with the 
work of Kurt Lewin and his co-workers (Lewin, Lippith and White, 
1939)! who studied the “Social Climates” created by autocratic, 
democratic and laissez-faire leadership styles among groups of 11- 
year-old children. Many more investigators have tried to examine 
the differential contexts of leadership role. The present era, charac- 
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terized by a greater sensitivity to the social processes of interaction 
and exchange, sees leadership in terms of interpersonal influence to- 
ward goal achievement. It is now felt that “the leader is not effec- 
tive by merely being [“big”] or influential without regard to the 
processes at work and the ends achieved” (Hollander and Julian, 
1973).!* Some of the classifications used to designate leadership 
styles (most of them extensions of the Lewinian categories) include: 

(a) Democratic. The leadership that demonstrates respect for 
every person in the group. Leadership responsibilities are shared. 
Decision-making and communication are based on consultation, 
deliberation, and participation among the group. 

(b) Autocratic. The leadership in which production is emphasized 
even at the expense of the human considerations (“hard-boiled 
autocrat”). Decisions are made exclusively by the leader, Autocracy 
like McGregor’s Theory Y,! believes that human beings are evil, 
weak, unwilling to work, incapable of self-determination, and have 
limited reasoning; therefore they must be directed, “motivated”, 
dictated to, pushed, forced (or goaded) to work. 

(c) Laissez-faire. The leadership takes a Passive stance toward 
the problems of the group or the organization—“anything goes” is 
the watchword. 

(d) Transactional. The leadership, aware of both the organiza- 
tional needs and the needs and expectations of the group, tries to 
integrate the two. At one time the leader emphasizes production 
and at other times he shows extreme consideration for the members. 
“Transactional leadership is thus: a process through which the 
task and human dimensions of organization are reconciled and 
integrated” (Newell, 1978).16 

(e) Pseudo-democratic. A leadership that claims to demonstrate 
democracy to the group, but is in reality intentionally autocratic. 
The leader asks for Suggestions and opinion of members but 
never utilizes these. The participation of the group in decision- 
making would be to support the leader’s pre-decisions and points 
of view. 

a Ahk aes out in Nigeria identified that the most popular 
Rivers State of AE secondary school principals is the we 
Ohikhena, 1974).7 Another aa pe ansactional” type (Anam ang 
the effects of the ee study by Nwankwo (1979)'* ona 
Schools in the Imo ee styles of leadership in the second 
tate of Nigeria and their effects on school st# 
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aie ee ane and found out that the transactional leadership 
lective aoei the most popular, but also the style proved most 
Fo staff task performance. 

8 heres element to stress here is that leadership style exists 
— pe image the extreme autocratic style to the extreme 
ae emocratic style with various leaders operating between a 
a of styles. Newell (1978) has suggested that “actual 
tee Shae eee never exists in a pure form as autocratic, demo- 
iis = laissez-faire but to some extent combines them all.” The 
ae ea Seppe Studies under Carell Shartle in the late 1940s 
fae 1950s," followed by Halpin’s (1959) study, found that 
ae = Ms behaviour could be usefully classified into two indepen- 
CEA ctors in a continuum—Initiating Structure and Consideration. 

s asserted that the ideal or successful school administrator 


was the one who combined both aspects of leadership (akin to the 


transactional leadership behaviour). The continuum in leadership 
m-oriented or emphasiz- 


babe: 

bes from Initiating Structure (syste 

i the goals of the organization or effective leader) to Consideration 
Person-oriented or emphasizing the goals of the individuals, or 
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Person-Orlented 


Syste Onena meem ee, 
leader leader 


INITIATING STRUCTURE 
(Effective leader) 


CONSIDERATION 
(Efficient leader) 


TRANSACTIONAL; 


Leader Leader Leader 


pest Leader Leader Leader e 
deci F appeals presents presents presents defines permits 
Syncs to followers ideas and tentative problems, limits; the members 
an to buy his invites decisions gets sugg" asks the to function 
ni unces decision questions subject to estions: group to and decide 

f charge makes make within some 
decision decisions decision limits 


Fig. 7. Continuum in Leadership]Behaviour. 


Scent leader) is shown in (Fig. 7). Wiles and Lovell (1975)* 
ave given the following aspects useful in leadership behaviour to 
Stroup functioning in a school: The leader should take initiative, 
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give evidence of a desire to co-operate, communicate his feelings 
and his thoughts, empathize with those he hopes to lead, be crea- 
tive or original, be of service, be knowledgeable about the area of 
group concern, attempt to be perceived by followers both as consi- 
derate and “initiating of structure,” work to be perceived by teachers 
as putting great emphasis on both telling and listening or asking for 
information and raising questions. 


Successful Leadership Behaviour in Education 

The elements enumerated above are all essential to successful 
leadership behaviour. Being a leader requires that one should be 
true to himself and his own ideals, but at the same time, it requires 
sufficient flexibility and sensitivity to the duties and functions 
required in the complex leadership situations. The following behavi- 
oural components adapted from Marks et. al. (1978)? are consider- 
ed essential for successful leadership in a school system. The success- 
ful educational leader is: 

(1) Sensitive to the feelings of others while being at once consi- 
derate, helpful, responsive, and friendly. 

(2) Loyal to his ideals and ideas and respectful of the beliefs, 
rights, and dignity of others. 

(3) Strong in his/her feelings of self-confidence and the ability to 
identify easily with co-workers, including those who supervise him/ 
her and those who he/she supervises. 

(4) Consistent, generous, humble, honest, modest and fair in 
dealing with others. 

(5) Enthusiastic in informing others about the policies and regu- 
lations of the school system. 

(6) Takes interest in improving the group, while also possessing 
the ability to get the work done quickly and economically: 

(7) Understands the need to avoid envy, jealousy, and is willing 
to take blames for his/her own mistakes, 

(8) Endeavours to give others the benefit of doubt and/or advan- 
tages whenever possible. 


(9) Firm but not proud or stubborn in making judgements and 
decisions. 
Se Apparently sincere, straightforward, approachable, easy to 
aik to, alert to get the best out of people without aggressiveness, 


encouragi i iasti iri 
a AG Open to suggestions, enthusiastic, warm, inspiring, 
‘axed, and has a sense of humour. 
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(11) Willing to learn, to improve himself, and to encourage others 
to learn. : 

(12) Understands the complex (social, political, cultural, economic) 
situation of his administration in order to use effectively rather than 
to exploit the situation. 

The above list of qualities suggests that the leader should be a 
perfect person. There may be no such person indeed. Yet the suc- 
cessful leader is likely to possess some degree of the listed qualities 
than the unsuccessful one. Furthermore, the qualities enumerated 
above indicate that leadership depends on more characteristics 
(related to the work, the situation, the group, and the personality 
of the leader) than on merely the inborn qualities of the leader. 
This also suggests that good leadership qualities can be developed, 
learned, or acquired by training and education. 

Different aspects of the school administrator’s role call for diffe- 
rent levels of leadership role. Equally the creative effectiveness of 
the school administrator leadership will depend on the demands of 
the function, the expectations of the members and the factors influ- 
encing the role at the particular situation. R.M. Stogdill (1945) in 
his Handbook of Leadership (p. 93) analyzed the various factors des- 
cribing leaders in 52 studies. He grouped the leadership factors that 
appeared in nine or more of the studies in order of frequency and 
ranked them as shown in Table 3. 

The frequencies relate to the number of studies in which a factor 
appears and not necessarily the frequency with which such factors 


characterize leadership. The table reveals that only the first factor 


relates to competence in organizational task. But the human 
12, 13 and 14, 


aspects, as represented by numbers, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 11, 
appear to be most predominant in determining leadership effective- 
ness. The other factors—6, 8, 9, and 10—are more general relating 
to either the organizational task or the human factors. The above 
table therefore points to the importance of the human dimension in 
the practice of effective leadership. The factors above would be of 
interest, particularly to researchers both for deciding what items to 
study and for the examination of the dimensions of the leadership 


phenomenon. 


Decision-making Role of the School Administrator 
Decision-making is one of the most important roles of the school 
administrator. Every administrative act, whether it concerns stu- 
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TABLE 3 
LEADERSHIP FACTORS APPEARING IN NINE OR MORE STUDIES* 
Rank Order Factor Name Frequency 
(No. of Studies) 
1 Technical skills 18 
2 Social nearness, friendliness 18 
3 Task motivation and application 17 
4 Group task Supportiveness 17 
5 Social and interpersonal skills 16 
6 Leadership effectiveness and 
achievement 15 
7 Emotional balance and control 15 
8 Administrative skills 12 
9 General impression (halo) 12 
10 Intellectual skills 11 
11 Ascendence, dominance, decisiveness 11 
12 Willingness to assume responsibility 10 
13 Ethical conduct, personal intergrity 10 
14 Maintaining cohesive work group 9 


*Culled from a table in Newell, Educational Administration (1978), p. 230. 


dents, programmes, staff, services, or resources, requires taking 
decisions, Decision-making Precisely is an act of choice between 
alternative courses of action. To be able to decide what action to 
take on any administrative matter, the school administrator needs 
to know not only the various alternative actions that exist, but 
also what type of decision to make, who should make the decision, 
how the decision should be made and how decisions would be 
carried out effectively. The process of decision-making in school 
administration is a strong factor in determining the nature of leader- 
ship, the levels of authority, the span of control, the degree of 
Participation and/or co-operation, the level of supportiveness, and 
the Possibility that decisions will be carried out. 

There are several ways of describing or analyzing decision-mak- 
ing. But, generally, the major issues in decision-making analysis 
and study concern: What type of decisions? Who makes or should 
make decisions at what level? and How are decisions made? We shall 
next examine each of these major decision-making issues. 
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Types of Decisions 

There are various ways of describing the types of decisions. Mc- 
Farland (1964)?! classified decisions under: (a) Organizational and 
personal decisions; (b) basic and routine decisions; and (c) program- 
med and non-programmed decisions. Griffiths (1958) categorized 
decisions under “Intermediary” decision (coming from top manage- 
ment downwards), “Appellate” decision (coming from subordinates 
upwards), and “Creative” decisions (coming from any member of 
the group as a result of insight or creativity). In describing the 
types of decision here we shall use two of the three groups in the 
classification by McFarland in conjunction with Griffiths ‘“‘inter- 
mediary” and “appellate” types of decisions. 

(a) Organizational and Personal Decisions. Any decision made by 
the administrator may be organizational or personal decision. An 
organizational decision is made or delegated by the school chief 
executive while acting in his/her capacity or position; but a decision 
becomes a personal decision when it is made in the personal capa- 
city of the officer, e.g. the decision to resign from office. Both deci- 
sions are closely related because a personal decision can affect the 
Organization and an organizational decision can affect the private 
lives of the individuals. 


(b) Basic and Routine Decisions. Ba 
sions that affect the goals, functions or the services of an organi- 
zation. Basic decisions may concern issues like policies, large-scale 
plans or investments, student enrolment, staffing, school plant, etc. 
Routine decisions, on the other hand, are the minor day-to-day deci- 
sions taken in a school. They include decisions by individual teachers 
in their classrooms, the daily arrangement of school activities, per- 
mission to students, etc. Routine decisions usually do not require 
elaborate consultation or even any group participation. 

: (c) Programmed and Non-programmed Decisions. These are essen- 
tially akin to the implications of the basic and routine decisions. 
Griffiths (1958) had classified decisions under three broad headings 
according to the points in the administrative structure where the 
decisions are made or according to the direction of the decisions 
thus : (i) “Intermediary” decisions—the decisions made at the top 
(c.g. Ministry of Education Headquarters) and passed downward for 
a entation; (ii) “Appellate” (appeal) decisions—made at the 

ower level of the hierarchy e.g. individual school (the subordinate 


sic decisions are those deci- 
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level) and handed upwards for consideration and acceptance; and 
(iii) “Creative” decisions—those coming from any point of the 
hierarchy but arising from a certain awareness of the problem or 
situation. A creative decision necessitates breaking away from the 
policy to suggest alternative course of action and may initiate a 
change in policy. 


_» *Who takes Decisions? 
=) This question relates closely to the types of decisions. The typ 
of decisions often dictate who makes what decision. Griffith 
categorization of decision-making according to definite levels may 
not be ideal for educational organizations because it implies defi- 
nite Staff-Line demarcation. In most educational systems in We: 
Africa organizational and basic decisions are often made by the 
executives but according to functions. Those in a particular aspect 
of education (curriculum, planning, financing, student personnel — 
work, examinations etc.) are expected to make decisions affect: g 
their area of specialization. The day-to-day (routine) decision: 
each local government area or each individual school are left with the — 
local government or school concerned. Thus much of the decision- 
making in schools is based on functions rather than on structure. 
This supports the earlier argument of a generally decentralized or- 
ganization and structure. This does not imply that all decision-mak- 
ing is decentralized. Basic decisions may be made at the top, but 
there would still be need for consultation with the key incumbents 
_ in the particular area. Thus in Nigeria, the Federal Ministry of 
Education utilizes the services of specialized consultative commit 
tees such as the Joint Consultative Committee, the National Educa- 


tion Research Council, and the various Divisions of the Ministri 
= or the School Boards. 


Y 


How are Decisions made? 


If administrative behaviour 
_ Must be some 
- Decision- i 


F i blem solving 
including (a) state the problem; (b) list the alte 
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ration of the Dewey suggestion, but which are very useful in our 
context: 
(1) Recognize, define and limit the problem; 
(2) Analyse and evaluate the problem; 
(3) Establish criteria or standards by which solutions will be eva- 
luated or judged as acceptable and adequate to the need; 
(4) Collect data; 
(5) Formulate and select the preferred solution or solutions; and 
_ (6) Put into effect the preferred solution, and (a) programme the 
‘solution, (b) control the activities in the programme, and (c) calcu- 
late the results and the process. 
= Large organizations make complex decisions by sophisticated 
techniques generalized under the name “gaming” which involves 
techniques like operations research, use of mathematical analysis 
and models, computer simulation and other electronic data proces- 
ng devices. The traditional decision-making processes based on 
habit, routine judgement, intuition, creativity and “rule of the 
thumb” techniques are fast disappearing in large business and 
ndustrial organizations. The impact of electronic devices and mathe- 
matical models is increasingly being felt in the field of education 
also. i 
The following general hints may guide the educational adminis- 
trator in ensuring effective decision-making: 
= (1) To ensure correct decisions, it is necessary to examine as 
ny alternatives as possible. The more the alternatives considered — 
fore making a decision the more the likelihood that an appro- 
e decision would be made. 
= (2) The ecology (environment) of a decision must be conducive. 
= This implies that for a decision to be effective it must be made at 
EL the right time through the most appropriate process. 
<- (3) As far as possible, all those to be directly affected bya parti- 
= cular decision should in one way or another be involved in the 
process of making the decision. This implies participatory, demo- 
cratic or consultative decision-making. Paticipatory decision-making 
enhances the spirit of belongingness and morale; it also ensures 
ease and co-operation in the implementation of the decision. 
_ (4) The most effective channel and media must be employed in 
communicating the decision to all those who have to execute it. 


j 
| making in school administration which are more or less an elabo- 
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(5S) Adequate control and direction must be provided to ensure 
that the decision is conclusively executed. 


The ability of the principal of a school, or an administrator, to 
make or guide decision-making is crucial to the success of the 
school system. The principal may not necessarily make all the 
decisions, but he must assume the responsibility to see that deci- 
sions are made both appropriately and conclusively. The overall 


guideline for decision-making may be inferred from Chester Banard’s 
(1938) suggestion that: 


. The fine art of executive decision consists in not deciding ques- 

“tions that are not pertinent, in not making decisions that cannot 
be made effective, and in not making decisions that others should 
make.?” 


The Role of the School Administrator in School Staff (Personnel) 
Management 

One of the most critical roles of the school administrator is the 
organization, management and control of the staff in the school. 
In addition to his leadership influences on the staff, the school 
administrator also influences the attitudes, perceptions and func- 
tions of the staff. He, through the style of administration he 
adopts, can foster or frustrate the aspirations, expectations, moti- 
vations and therefore the productivity of the staff in the school. 
In order to examine the personnel administration role of the school 
head we shall examine the areas of personnel policies, staff-moti- 


vation, effective staff control, and interpersonal relationship in the 
school system. 


(a) Staff Personnel Policies. The educ 
virtue of his nearness to the policy-making levels of the Ministries 
will endeavour to contribute to the development and implemen- 
tation of appropriate Policies for educational staff, in the following 
policy areas: (i) Stafling—the Process of equipping the schools 
with adequate staff—including interviewing, testing, recruitment, 
Keeping records, job-analysis, Promotion and transfer of school 
ak (i) oe Maintenance—servicing and keeping staff in top 
faa r guidance and counselling services for staff, health 

& services, staff salaries and benefits, and conditions of 


ational administrator by 
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service; (iii) Labour relations—giving the staff opportunities for 
external support including encouraging the teachers to join the 
teachers unions, collective negotiations with employers, formation 
of teachers’ disciplinary councils, the adherence to the professional 
ethics for teachers’ disciplinary councils, adherence to the profes- 
sional ethics for teachers’ grievance settlements, arbitration, etc.; 
(iv) Training ‘and Development of Staff—aimed at improving staff 
competencies and productivity including on-the-job training, in-ser- 
vice education, pre-employment and special purpose training, work- 
shops, study-leave, etc. as well as ensuring that programmes for 
teacher training are adequate; (v) Employment communication 
and compensations—aimed at informing the staff of their oppor- 
tunities, rights and liabilities including the issue of staff handbooks, 
morale boosting devices, rumour control, attitude shaping, com- 
pensation for accidents and deaths, job-enrichment services, etc. 
The school administrator ensures that good personnel policies are 
formulated and implemented appropriately in his school. 

(b) Staff Motivation. The issue of how to motivate and mobilize 
staff has for long occupied the attention of administrators. Parti- 
cularly in education, the problem of what to do to make teachers 
work hard for the interest of the school and in their own interest 
is a fundamental one. In this case, the leadership behaviour of the 
school administrator is crucial. Effective staff motivation demands 
that, on the one hand, the teachers be so engineered to devote 
themselves to achieve the objectives of education, the school or 
of the students, and, on the other, that the individual teacher’s 
goals and needs be met. Several writers have come to associate 
staff motivation with the satisfaction of the needs of the staff. The 
more the needs of the workers are satisfied within the organization, 
the more they are motivated to work and thus satisfy the needs 
of the organization. One of the earliest and most popular attempts 
at ranking the needs of a man was by Maslow (1962). Maslow 
gave the hierarchy of human needs as ranging from physiological, 
safety, social, ego, to the developmental types. Although Maslow 
was attempting to develop a commentary on the human condi- 
tion and the psychology of need satisfaction, his scheme of the 
hierarchy of needs has been applied to show hierarchies of satis- 
faction and motivation in organizations. Another issue which has 
been examined closely with motivation is job satisfaction. A classic 
example of study of job satisfaction was that of Herzberg (1966)? 
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who differentiated between factors of job satisfaction and of job 
dissatisfaction. According to Herzberg, “Five factors stand out as 
strong determinants of job satisfaction—achievement, recognition, 
work itself, responsibility, and advancement.’ On the other hand, 
“The major dissatisfiers were company policy and administration, 
supervision, salary, interpersonal relations and working condi- 
tions.”3 Summarily, Hertzberg pointed out that factors of job 
satisfaction relate to what the worker does while factors of dis- 
satisfaction relate to the situation in which he works. Following 
Herzberg’s research, Sergiovanni (1969)3 examined “Factors which 
Affect Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction of Teachers” and came up 
with the findings that the factors which contributed to work satis- 
faction of teachers were achievement, recognition, and responsibility; 
while the factors contributing to dissatisfaction of teachers were 
related to school policy and administration, interpersonal relations, 
nature of technical-supervision, and personal life. Teacher job 
satisfaction, therefore, is a major determinant of teacher motivation. 
Morgan and Turner (1976) have tried to present on a comparative 
table the stances of Maslow, Katz and Hertzberg on needs (job) 
satisfaction and staff motivation (Table 4). 
TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF VIEWS ON FACTORS OF JOB SATISFACTION 
AND STAFF MOTIVATION* 


Maslow Katz Hertzberg 
Physiological Needs Rule Compliance Working Conditions 
System Rewards Salary Interpersonal 
Performance Relations 
Rewards ne 
Safety Needs Tntrinsic Job Supervision 
Satisfaction f 
Internalization Administration and 
of organization- Policy 
x Goals 
Social Needs Social Group Advancement 
E Relations Achievement 
steem Needs Responsibility 
Recognition 
Self-Realization 
Needs Work Itself 


*Adapted fro; 
Manager and th, 


and Colin ‘Turner, Role of the | Educational 
Organization, Open University Press, 1976. 


m Colin Morgan 
e Individual in the 
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Educational administrators, therefore, must take cognizance of 
factors of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction in their effort to moti- 
vate the school staff. To ensure adequate staff motivation in schools 
the school administrator will ensure that the teaching job is made 
satisfying. The administrator can do this by: (i) enhancing the 
feeling of achievement of the teachers on the job; such as by 
recognition and reward of excellence to the teachers and by 
encouraging teachers to strive to achieve better; (ii) recognition of 
the individual worth and personal dignity and ego of teachers, i.e., 
by involving the staff in decision-making and leadership, creating 
healthy social climates in the school and improving the personal 
outlook of the staff; (iii) making work challenging and interesting, 
such as by assigning special duties and projects to competent in- 
dividual teachers; (iv) assigning responsibility for specific functions 
to teachers and ensuring adequate authority for carrying out such 
responsibilities; and (v) promoting the personal and professional 
advancement of teachers in the school. 

In addition, the school administrator will try to reduce those 
factors or circumstances which lead to job dissatisfaction among 
the school staff, The factors which tend to weaken the job satisfac- 
tion (and therefore motivation) of teachers include the following: 
(i) the condition of service (salaries, renumerations, compensations, 
etc.) is relatively poor; (ii) teachers are often confined by the 
school policies, syllabus and administration to repetitive activities, 
methods and programmes; (iii) interpersonal relationships in 
schools can be very low, particularly among the staff and between 
staff and students; (iv) teachers are often not encouraged to improve 
themselves by affording them opportunities for further education, 
in-service training, etc., with the result that the more ambitious 
teachers see the job and/or the administration as enemies in resi- 
dence against their progress; (v) teachers are not given the authority 
and responsibility for their day-to-day functions; and (vi) in some 
Cases the frequent student unrest, Poor security measures, school- 
conflicts, etc., make the personal safety of teachers insecure. 

Effective Interpersonal and Intergroup Relationship. To ensure 
effective interpersonal and inter-gtouP relationship 10 the school is 
One of the major functions of the modern educational administrator. 
First and foremost, the administrator must make himself seen by 
the teachers as a leader, colleague and friend. In addition, the 
administrator should promote and encourage those factors that 
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generate good human relations and group effectiveness. The follow- 
ing group characteristics are essential for the maximization of inter- 
personal relations and group effectiveness in the school: (i) the 
members are allowed leadership in their various skills and at different 
levels and group situations; (ii) members are allowed to remain in 
a school long enough to develop sufficient and relaxed working 
relationships; (iii) members are encouraged to develop trust and 
confidence in one another; (iv) each member's individuality is 
tolerated, recognized, and effectively woven into the group relation- 
ships; (v) the group values are contributed to and receive loyalty 
and regard by each member of the school; (vi) each member is 
willing to help the other, to encourage and/or to learn from each 
other; and (vii) communication is open and functions are harmoni- 
ously co-ordinated. 


The School Administrator's Role in the use of School Funds and 
Facilities 

One of the major functions of the school administrator concerns 
the management of school funds and facilities. This is often called 
school business administration. The central focus of school business 
administration relates to the school budget. 

School Budgeting. Budgeting can be one of the most effective 
tools of administration. Budgeting implies the determination, alloca- 
tion, and/or development of funds and facilities for the services of 
the organization in accordance with the organization’s objectives. 
The importance of the availability and use of funds and facilities to 
educational institutions cannot be overemphasized. One of the most 
popular ways of budgeting is through cost budgeting. Cost budget- 
ing is the systematic method of allocation and co-ordination of a 
series of estimates designed to project future costs (in terms of 
funds and services) and the process of comparing these estimates 
against actual results. The document so produced is called a budget. 
Budgets may be prepared for the entire school or for specific depart- 
ments, activities or programmes. Also budgets may be stated in 
time, materials, funds, labour, produce or other manipulable and 
measurable elements which may be converted to monetary units. 
Conventionally budgets are based on “Standards” but more often 
on previous experience. 

Procedure for School Budget Preparation. (1) The administrator 
prepares estimates of the expenditure for the school for the coming 
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Polo calendar year. Ideally, the teachers are asked to submit a 

3 items or activities for the next school year. 

Bote lists of estimates or requests from the different teachers 
i! heads of departments are assembled, reviewed during & 

special budget meeting between the administrator, the bursar, and 

the heads or teachers. 

(3) The school administrator submits the school budget to the 
i iy local/school boards or the Ministry of Education for considera- 

. In some cases, the administrators of the various institutions 
aret among themselves or with the central administration OF Board 
© compare their budgets and to clarify issues and claims in their 
budgets. Where such central meetings are offered, there is required 
an effective give-and-take among the various institutions OT depart- 
ments competing for funds or facilities to bring budgets in line with 
established ceiling. 

(4) Finally, an operating state or school systems budget is prepa- 
red indicating the estimated expenditures for various items, services, 
departments or schools for the coming year. 

To be a useful controlling device, the approved operating budget 
Tequires periodic reports comparing estimates with actual expendi- 
tures for a specified period, normally by school terms oF semesters. 
_ In modern times some more sophisticated techniques have been 
introduced in the developed countries in the budgeting processes. 
These techniques include Planning Programming and Budgetary 
Systems (PPBS), Computer Simulation, Network Analysis, ete. 

Advantages of School Budget. (i) The budget enables the school 
administrator to identify areas of need and the significance of res- 
pective services in the school. (ii) Budgets often lead to a reconsi- 
deration of the goals and objectives of the school and of education. 
iii) Budgets assist in putting the responsibility for each school func- 
tion exactly where it belongs—with each teacher, each departmental 


head, or each officer taking responsibility for identifying the needs 


of his/her unit. (iv) The budget helps in the co-ordination of the 
1 goals of the 


different units and departments toward the general eye 
school. ©) Because the budget sets UP targets and limits of activity, 
it serves as a means Of checking the efficiency of the school activi- 
ties, services,and programmes. (vi) The budget encourages pru- 
dence and enhances economy in the use of materials. It prevents 


waste in that it limits the expenditure to specific functions and 


maximums. (vii) The budget forces administrators to study and/or 
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re-examine their operations and to search for the best means of 
obtaining maximum results from the limited resources. (viii) The 
school budget cautions the administrator against unrealistic opti- 
mism over unrestricted expansion of programmes or activities. (ix) 
The school budget helps in determining the success or failure of the 
school administration. 

School Plant Administration. The Proper maintenance and use of 
the school plant and facilities is important to effective and efficient 
school administration. While the responsibility for the actual plan- 
ning and designing of school buildings, laboratory, furniture and 
equipment, and the job of cleaning, servicing and operation of the 
plant and equipment lie outside the duties of the school administra- 
tor, yet he should understand the activities involved in each of such 
responsibilities so as to be able to direct, 
control them. The major concern of scho 
that such facilities should be properly ar, 
used for the services of the school and ina 
tives of the school. 
school administrator: 


(1) All school facilities must be so designed and arranged as to 


suit the school objectives, the objectives of the students and staff, 
and the objectives of the school 


(2) The location of sc 
libraries, laboratories, equipment 


Organize, supervise and 
ol plant administration is 
ranged, maintained and 
ccordance with the objec- 
The following hints should be noted by the 


(4) There should be adequate Spacing, to ensure ease of move- 


studen i eati 

ae cs, recreation, conferences, etc.) and conveniences 

ae a ete apes Stores, toilets etc). Some of the specific 
r ices for which the school administrator must create 
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ae to class, age, maturity and subject areas of students. They 
othe : be airy, spacious enough to allow each student easy access 

eacher and to teaching aids, and should fit the nature and 
context of the class teaching-learning activities. (b) Libraries—Locat- 
ed according to access to all students needing its use, and away 
from the non-formal activity areas of the school. The library must 
be well staffed or otherwise must be provided with formal lending, 
borrowing, reading and shelving services. The content (or book 
collections) of the library must reflect the objectives of the school, 
the nature of the school programmes and the levels or classes and 
subject areas of the students and staff. (c) Health Services (School 
Clinics)—Located close to the accident risk zones of the school 
such as the playgrounds and chemical laboratories. The school 
health clinic must have qualified medical staff (e.g. the school 
nurse) who will administer first aid treatments, recommend critical 
or emergency cases to the doctors or hospitals, and who will offer 
health education services to needy students. (d) School Transport— 
The transport office will be located some distance from the class- 
rooms, libraries and laboratories. Official school buses must have 
qualified bus drivers. The routes and time schedules for the buses 
must be designed in accordance with the needs and programmes of 
the students and the school staff. (e) School Recreational Facilities— 
The school playgrounds must be located away from the formal 
classrooms and libraries or offices. Adequate arrangements must be 
made for the maintenance of the playgrounds. Equipments for re- 
creation, games and sports must be provided, properly scheduled 
and adequately maintained or stored. 

Generally, school plant administration demands an administrator 
who is careful and who has the ability to sense the relationship 
between programmes, people and facilities. 

School Office Administration and Records. Office administration 
and record keeping (secretariat services) are increasingly becoming 
Major aspects of the role of the school administrator. Communica- 
tion with parents and other external agencies, records of students’ 
admissions, activities and progress, records of school reports, 
budgets, programmes, staff, preparation of reports to the Ministry 
of Education, the School Boards, the Parent-Teachers Association, 
ordering of supplies, etc., have become essential secretariat duties 
under the school administrator. Therefore the modern school admi- 
histrator must not only provide for good secretariat and office staff 
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but also must understand the fundamental activities involved in 
office record administration. The first step to this understanding lies 
in delegating the responsibility for office management to a well- 
trained, organized, pleasant and full-time office secretary. The pre- 
sence of such seasoned secretary would allow the school administra- 
tor to spend minimum time on office clerical and record services 
and maximum time on the school system roles such as improve- 
ment of instructional programmes, teaching, supervision of staff 
and students and educational evaluation. Some of the school secre- 
tarial tasks usually concerning the school administrator akin to 
those enumerated by Anderson and Van Dyke (1972)83 include: 

(i) Communicating—exchanging information by means of bulle- 
tins, telephone, conferences, correspondences, etc. 

(ii) Processing materials—typing, duplicating, etc. 

(iii) Handling correspondence and mail—preparing and filing 
letters, and clearing and processing receipts, registered mails, tele- 
grams, etc. 

(iv) Processing supplies and equipment—for both staff and students 
and for the school. 

(v) Administering attendance —checking, clearing, 
monitoring, staff and student attendance. 

(vi) Directing the daily programme—control and necessary adjust- 


ments in the daily schedule and time table of the movement and 
activities of staff and students, 


(vii) Administering records—maintaining, storing, summarizing, 
and supplying information. 

(viii) Preparing Reports—preparing annual budget, school, State, 
Ministry, PTA, ete., reports on the various aspects of the school. 

(ix) Serving as control centre for the operation of the physical 
plant—this includes arrangements about classrooms, accommoda- 
tion, electricity, water, clearing, and other services related to plant 
facilities. 

(x) Implementing relations with the public—conducting business 
with lay visitors, the community and providing information to 
guests. 

(xi) Troubleshooting—meeting emergency situations such as fire 
incidents, accidents, riots, etc. for on-the-spot action, 

School Records. The Education Law provides for the keeping and 
operation of certain specific records in schools including the follow- 
ing: (a) A Register of Admission and withdrawal of students; (b) 


recording and 
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Attendance Register; (c) A diary of weekly programmes and class 
activities; (d) A copy of the syllabus or programmes of study; (e) 
A copy of current educational policies or laws; (f) A record of 
students Progress including examinations; (g) A log book for re- 
cording important events and calendar of the school; (A) Punish- 
ment book for recording offences and punishments; (i) Visitors 
book; (j) Accounts book; (k) Files for individual student and staff, 
= (1) Files for reports, purchases, equipment, correspondences, 
r The following suggestions are considered essential for the prepara- 
tion, use and storage of school records: (1) All school records must 
es carefully marked, identified and preserved, Note the rule that 
an unfiled document is a lost document.” (2) Storage facilities 
Must be safe, fireproof and protected from damages. (3) Storage 
facilities for school records must be easily accessible. (4) Separate 
file jackets, drawers or cabinets should be developed for each 
variety of school records. (5) A periodic review of all information 
contained in office records and files should be made to eliminate 
outdated and irrelevant materials. (6) School records must, when 
applicable, ensure official secrecy and eschew mutilation. 


The Role of the School Administrator in Instructional Improvement 

_ A major objective of school administration is supervision and 
improvement of learning and teaching. The school administrator 
Performs the within-school supervision role in instructional imp- 
Tovement and in evaluation of education. Involved in the improve- 
ment of learning and teaching are two related functions: improve- 
Ment of educational programmes (curricular and activities) and 
improvement of instruction (methods, processes).™* 

(a) Development and Improvement of Educational Programme, In 
West Africa, in the past, educational programmes were drawn by 
the Ministry of Education and other statutory external agencies like 
the Examinations Boards (¢.g. W.A.E.C,) in the form of curricular 
guidelines, schemes of work, and/or syllabuses, and handed down to 
Schools for implementation. Other influences to school curricular 
included the school textbooks publishers and authors who deter- 
mined what was included in a particular subject textbook. A 

(b) Improvement of Instruction. Improvement of instruction refers 
to both the methods of teaching and the creation of appropriate 
conditions (student attitudes and opportunities) for learning what is 
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taught. No matter how good the curricular content is, if the 
methods and conditions for classroom instruction are inadequate, 
the teaching-learning process would fail. Therefore, the school ad- 
ministrator should assist the teachers in determining the methods, 
teaching facilities, physical settings, classroom attitudes, etc. that 
are most likely to promote effective learning in schools. These 
choices or decisions also depend on factors such as the curriculum, 
the class, age, needs, levels, and abilities of the students, and the 
preparation or capacities of the teacher. Firstly, teachers must be 
adequately trained and personally prepared for whatever subject 
(curriculum) or methods would be needed for any instructional 
programmes. However, administration for instructional improve- 
ment in recent times is getting less and less preoccupied with the 
teacher and the specific methods of teaching to give more and more 
attention to those factors that affect effective student growth. The 
issues currently discussed in school administration of instruction 
include behavioural objectives, open space concept of school physi- 
cal structure, humane school environment, individualized instruc- 
tion, shared services, flexible scheduling, and competency-based 
teaching. Consequently the modern educational administrator is ex- 
pected to emphasize: 


(i) the development of learning activities around behavioural 
objectives; (ji) sequencial arrangement and development of learn- 
ing activities; (jj) remedial programmes for the needy students; 
(iv) individualized instruction; (v) encouragement for small acti- 
vity classroom formations to promote leadership; (vi) encourag- 
ing teachers and students to take responsibilities for their teach- 


ing and learning; and (vii) development of processes for continu- 
ous assessment of student progress.35 


In the performance of these, the teacher must be involved in the 


development, try-out, processes, and implementation of the instruc- 
tional activities. 


School Administration and Educational Evaluation 

He ional evaluation, broadly speaking, is concerned with the 
surement and “judgement” of the Processes and outcomes of 

particular educational activities. Evaluation includes taking inven- 

tory of all phases of the school programme. From the eqdliation: 
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changes in practice can be instituted or continuation of existing 
practices may be advocated. Evaluation does not necessarily imply 
that something defective exists in the programme. Evaluation rather 
is a form of insurance that good practice will be nurtured and 
continued. Therefore educational evaluation has the promise that a 
good education can be made even better. Several writers discuss 
educational evaluation under such headings as context evaluation, 
design evaluation, process evaluation and product evaluation. 
Whatever the dimension being evaluated, the following criteria 
(Kunkle and Tucker 1977)*° may guide the evaluator (administrator 
or supervisor): 

(i) Holism. Evaluation should avoid making undue statistical 
quantification to distort the total reality of the aspect of education 
being evaluated. While data and figures may help evaluation, the 
existential forms of inference must also be recognized. 

(ii) Helpfulness toward Programme Improvement. This is the 
essence of formative (as opposed to the current summative) evalua- 
tion. Formative evaluation assists the school programme planner to 
consider the issues of growth, improvement, effectiveness of pro- 
grammes rather than ranking, judging, classifying or criticizing 
them. 

(iii) Acceptance of Hard and Soft Data. To avoid the distortions 
created by methodological rigidity and bias of theory, there is need 
to describe the reality of the school issue being evaluated in both 
empirical and intuitive or common-place methods, so that both the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects will be clearly demonstrated. 

(iv) Evaluation vulnerability. The method and process of evalua- 
tion requires dialogue between the evaluator and the evaluated to 
discuss the various factors, methods, or constraints related to the 
issue being examined in the evaluation. 

©) Vision of the Future. Evaluation aims at improvement or en- 
couragement of a specific school aspect. Therefore, the evaluator 
must indicate his perception of the present situation and its impli- 
cation to future practice. In this way, evaluation 1s seen as dyna- 
mic, creative, and open to the future. In fact it is that essential 
activity which keeps an action system (like education) in a process 
of self renewal.3” 

For purposes of this discussion, we may simply talk of three 
aspects of school evaluation: student evaluation, teacher evaluation, 
and programme evaluation. 
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(i) Student Evaluation, Student evaluation in West Africa had 
centred on pre-entry (entrance) and terminal (final or graduation) 
examinations. These have proved to be grossly inadequate and per- 
haps unfair. Administrators are, therefore, being advised to ensure 
continuous assessment of student progress. Continuous assessment 
enhances both the formative (aimed at improving the conditions, 
eradicating the handicaps, developing appropriate skills and attitu- 
des) evaluation, and summative (assessing the outcomes, measuring 
the overall capacities and abilities and ascertaining the effects of the 
education) evaluation of students. Continuous evaluation includes 
regular (weekly, subject, lesson, seasonal) classroom tests, evalua- 
tion by different authorities concerned with the welfare (health, 
career, personality, etc.) of the student with a view to creating 
appropriate conditions for improvement while the student is on the 
programme. Also, many State Governments are de-emphasizing 
entrance examinations into secondary and some higher education 
institutions because they create such selective conditions that obli- 
terate the concept of equal Opportunity and imply a false notion of 
excellence. 

(ii) Teacher Evaluation. The traditional teacher evaluation, based 
on the assessment of the Personality traits and the degree of loyalty 
(often feigned by teachers) of the teacher, is giving way to several 
other teacher evaluation techniques, the most current here which is 
the Competency Based Teacher Evaluation (CBTE). Erroneously 
many evaluators had tended to measure teacher competency in 
terms of the number of students that pass the teacher’s subject at 
the end ofa course. Teacher evaluation (and particularly the eva- 
luation of Teacher Competency) should include the teacher’s ability 
in his subject area, his ability in classroom management, motivation 
of students, Providing for the individual abilities of the student, 
resourcefulness in the use of materials, relationship with other 
teachers and his professional union, and ability to plan, execute 
and evaluate his own activities and those of the students. The pro- 
cess of teacher evaluation should also be on a continuous basis and 
Should include the teacher’s assessment by the students, other 
teachers, and the teacher himself. Student evaluation of teachers 
should be increasingly used and encouraged because generally the 
student knows what he expects of a teacher to make him/her learn. 
ee (1980)° in a study of student preference of teacher quali- 

gerian Secondary Schools reported that the students pre 
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ferred the following qualities in order of importance: mastery of his 
teaching subjects, interest and involvement in school social activities, 
good relationship with students, etc. While specific teacher persona- 
lity factors such as sex, age, appearance, etc., were ranked much 
lower in their preferences, Zax (1930)” noted that students rated 
the good teacher according to the following criteria: clarity of ex- 
pression, humour, enthusiasm, insistence on high standards, sympa- 
thy, interest in students, expressive voice, cordiality, patience, enjoy- 
ment of teaching, etc. Therefore, involvement of students in teacher 
evaluation should be encouraged. 

(iii) School Programme Evaluation. One of the problem areas of 
the school administrator’s role is in the evaluation of instructional 
programmes. This is more so because most of the programmes ope- 
rated in the schools were determined by agencies or authorities out- 
side the schools and because the specific objectives of some school 
programmes are not clearly identified. The following questions may 
guide the supervisor in evaluating an educational programme: (a) Is 
the programme suitable for the objectives expected of the learning 
activity, or expected of the students? (b) Is the programme well 
known to the teacher? (c) Is the teacher competent, well prepared, 
and interested in the programme area? (d) Is the programme geared 
toward the level, interests or abilities of the students? (e) Are there 
suitable materials (textbooks, teaching aids, equipment etc.) for 
the programme? (f) Does the programme provide for adequate 
student activity? (g) Is the classroom environment (physical facili- 
ties, pupil disposition) appropriate for the programme? (h) Is the 
programme outcome measurable, or determinable? 

The primary function of the administrator as the within-school 
supervisor is to find out what is to be taught. To this end the 
supervisor and the teachers need to describe and define the intended 
outcomes of the programme; pre-determine and pre-assess the entry 
behaviour of the pupils so as to predict the process and the expect- 
ed levels of achievement in the programme; select and prepare the 
sequence of learning contracts required to reach the desired out- 
comes; and evaluate the extent to which specified results are achie- 
ved. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Ecology of Educational Administration in 
Nigeria: Issues and Trends 


The administrative theories, principles and practices examined in 
the foregoing chapters do not occur in a vacuum. Recommenda- 
tions and arguments concerning school administration must take 
into account the ecology of educational administration in the area. 
Basically, the concept of ecology of educational administration 
refers to the relationship between school administration and the 
sociopolitical or environmental factors that influence its practice. 
Thus the idea of ecology of educational administration is implied 
in discussions on school-community relationship and in the systems 
approach described earlier. In the Nigerian situation, a major factor 
in the ecology of educational administration, and one which is 
often ignored by many writers, is the political context of educational 
administration. This chapter will deviate a bit from the conven- 
tional description of school-community relationship to examine the 
influence of politics on school administration and some of the 
issues and trends emerging from the political framework. 


The Politics of Educational Administration 

In the past, politicians and educators perceived their roles as 
completely separate and independent. The myth had been pro- 
pagated that politics and education do not mix. But the question 
is, can education and educational administration be separated 
from politics? The proposition here, outright, is that considering 
their societal components and objectives, education and politics 
are inextricably related. The policies adopted by any educational 


System are essentially drawn by the government in power. Educa- 


tional policies are therefore those guidelines and/or regulations 
Stipulated by the 


Political power as considered expedient both for 
1 on and national development. Every government 
or political party is conscious that to ensure its political, social 


political socializati 
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and economic success, the schools must be involved in the promo- 
tion of the interests of the governing power. Hitler’s Germany 
knew it; Lenin’s Russia knew it; Victorian England knew it; the 
Nigerian Military Government knew it; and the present civilian 
government in Nigeria also knows it. On the other hand, educa- 
tors need the support of the ruling power, the public and other 
governmental agencies in order to carry out their functions of 
socialization and training of the people. No educational system 
can survive without the financial support and protection of the 
government in power. Therefore, by having to unavoidably depend 
on successive governmental support and protection, education finds 
itself used for the promotion of political creeds and social views 
of successive governments and political leaders. 

_ Another way of perceiving the education-politics relationship 
is by arguing that while each government uses the educational 
system to achieve its mission, the educational system tends to 
replicate within its structure and administration, the political struc- 
tures and creeds. It seems that those who tended to separate 
education from politics have tended to take a restricted definition 


of politics. 


What is Politics? 

The concept of politics has much too often been limitedly 
(and in most cases negatively) intepreted to simply mean the 
Struggle for power by individuals or groups. Thus defined, poli- 
tics was regarded as a “dirty game,” too unwholesome for the 
sanitized humanitarianism of education. Such restricted views and 
definitions of politics characterized the traditional politicians and 
political scientists. For example, Dyke (1966)" defined politics as 
“consisting of struggle among factors pursuing conflicting desires 
on public issues.” Definitely politics is more than party struggle 
or conflict. Current definitions of politics include three essential 
ingredients: the element of authority and control; the predomi- 
nance of public interest and actions; and the element of institu- 
tionalized legitimations and accountability in the way the common 
activities are performed. Abernethy and Coombe (1965)? define 
politics in terms of three interrelated components: (1) activities 
focused on the acquisition and use of power through control 


of institutions of government; (2) activities in which public issues 


are discussed and demands upon governments expressed through 


Pe ree 
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political parties, interest groups, mobs or solidarity individuals; 
and (3) activities of che formal institutions of government which 
make laws, interpret them, and carry them out. 

For the purpose of the discussion here, we shall take the Wirt 
and Kirst (1972)? definition (which they based on Easton’s 1965 
definition) of politics from the standpoint of social services. They 
see the political system as: 


the social sub-system whose decisions about how private members 
and groups will be allocated the limited objects that are valued 


in a society, are generally accepted as authoritative. The values 
allocated by the system may be material . . . textbooks, defence 
contract. ... They may be symbolic... conferring status and 
difference upon favoured groups and persons. 


Thus defined, elements of politics are found in almost all social 
systems (including education) and organizations because each social 
system carries out the function of authoritative allocation of values 
(material and symbolic) in one way or another. 


The Political Context of Education 

The political functions of determination and allocation of values 
in the society are carried out by the political system or government 
through the several social institutions, including the educational 
system. Every political system performs its functions of perpetuat- 
ing its culture and institutions through time by means of socializa- 
tion in the primary and secondary governmental structures and 
institutions. Education itself is the means by which the values, 
customs, beliefs, traditions and cultures of the society are transmit- 
ted to the young or to the public. The educational system, there- 
fore, provides the means whereby the larger society (the political 
system) gives its members organized and controlled socialization in 
the various fields and interests of human activity for the purposes 
of the maintenance (functional and technical) and acceptance 
(ethical) of the social values and structures which justify them 
(S.C.C.C., 1970).t Education is simply socialization, and quite 
essentially political socialization. Parsons (1959)° states: 


The socialization functions may be summed up as the develop- 
ment in the individuals of the commitments (implementation of 
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broad values of society and performance of specific types of roles 
within the structure of society) and capacities which are essential 
prerequisite for their future role-performance. 


Richard Shaull, in the Preface to Frerie (1968), argues that: “There 
is no such thing as a neutral educational process. Education either 
functions as an instrument which is used to facilitate the integration 
of the younger generation into the logic of the present system and 
brings about conformity to it, or it becomes ‘the practice of free- 
dom,’ the means by which men and women... discover how to 


participate in the transformation of their world.” 

The educational system (as shown earlier in Fig. 4) is essentially 
a part of the political system. Fig. 8 overleaf shows under the politi- 
cal processes dimension, the various areas of educational adminis- 
tration influenced (indeed determined) by the political system. As 
can be perceived from this figure, all other social systems such as 
the economy, political institution organizations, the cultural mile» 
aux, etc., which influence the schools, function within the ambit of 
the political setting. Correspondingly, the school systems resources, 
programmes, administrative structure, and output are defined with- 
in the societal framework which too depend on the political system 
and political structure. 

Therefore, any study of the administration of education in any 
country (particularly in the developing countries) can ill afford to 
ignore the impact of the political system on education. Lyous 
(1977)? observed that in Nigeria “the efficiency of education and its 
administration are influenced by the realities of political 
power... .” And further, Abernethy and Coombs (1965) opined 


that: 


The massive changes which developing countries have already 
experienced and those... which are in process, render all the 
more conspicuous the reciprocal relationship between politics and 


education in these areas. 


A close look at current developments in politics and education in 
Nigeria will reveal the impact of politics on educational administra- 
tion. While some political parties declare free education in their 
states, other parties concentrate on other aspects of education. Each 
political party, however, makes efforts to demonstrate their progres- 
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sivism and concern for the welfare of the public by one form of 
educational innovation or the other. Generally, all political parties 
aim at educational expansion (particularly at secondary and tertiary 
levels), most governments declare scholarships and bursaries for 
students, others concentrate on equal geographical distribution of 
schools, while some embark on school programme reforms or 
improvements. Therefore, the modern school administrator cannot 


POLITY 
The Political, Leadership. Power, Social, Cultural, 


Historical factors and Systems National Objectives, 
Political Creed, National Policies. 


EDUCATIONAL GOALS, BUDGETS, 
OBJECTIVES AND PHILOSOPHY 


Systems goals, institutional goals. programmes, 
services, administration etc 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
Funds, Personnel, Materials, Equipment 
Facilities. services, the school plant etc 


EDUCATION PRODUCTION PROCESSES 
Curricular, Programme of Activities, Methods. 
Administrative and Supervisory processes 

and programmes and Evaluation 


POLITICAL PROCESSES DIMENSION 
EDUCATIONAL DIMENSION 


EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 
Knowledges, Attitudes, Values, Skills, Behaviour, 
Impressions etc. 


SOCIAL-POLITICAL OUTCOMES: 
Modernization, Political functioning, Social Roles 
Productivity, Professions, Vocations. Activities 
Social Stratification, Technological advances. 
Cultural growth, Common language, 
Alienation, Frustration, Anomie etc. 


Fig. 8. A conceptual model of the place of Educational dimension in the 


Political processes dimension. (What is done 


in Education is only a 
part of the overall political processes.) 
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feign blindness to political developments in the country because 
these developments directly affect his very functions and roles. 
While the Nigerian school administrator should not involve himself 
in party or partisan politics, he should be aware of the political 
influences and the implications of the political developments on his 
roles. We cannot but agree with Campbell, Cunningham and 
MePhee (1965)° who observe: 


Difficult as it is for some educators to realize, we are convinced 
that the future of education will not be determined by need alone. 
It will be determined by schoolmen and their friends who are 
able and willing to use political influence to translate the need 
into public policy. 


Implications of Education-Politics Relationship to School 
Administration 
Some of the implications of the discussion above on the close 

relationship between education and politics include that the 
modern school administrator should be able to perceive political 
trends, demands, and expectations on the school systems goals and 
functions; make the process and structure of the school administra- 
tion reflective of the socio-political context; be capable of contri- 
buting to political policy-making through effective representation 
_or memorandum of his school systems needs, goals and functions; 
have good network of information systems into and out of the 
school, from and to the appropriate governmental agencies and 
political leadership; make his plans, schedules and programmes 
contingent as well as responsive to the social and environmental 
demands; and be wary of being drawn into the muddle of political 
partisanship. 


Government Responsibilities in Education 

In an era when the society is calling for equality of educational 
opportunity for all citizens and justifiably calling upon education to 
demonstrate a greater degree of educational accountability for the 
total educational enterprise the responsibilities to and concern of 
the government in education have become a critical issue in the 
study of educational administration. In the opening paragraph of 
the National Policy on Education (1977)"° it was stated that: 
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“Education in Nigeria is no more a private enterprise, but a huge 
Government venture that has witnessed a progressive evolution 
of Government’s complete and dynamic intervention and active 
participation. The Federal Government of Nigeria has adopted 
education as an instrument Par excellence for effecting national 
development (Federal Republic of Nigeria: National Policy on 
Education, 1977, Dad): 


The increasing involvement of the government in the control and 
management of education in Nigeria has led to three major deve- 
Jopments: (i) Government take-over of mission and private schools; | 
(ii) the introduction of Universal, Compulsory Primary education; 
and (iii) the reform of the structure of the educational system. We 
shall examine each of these developments briefly. 

Government Take-over of Schools. Prior to 1970, the Voluntary 
Agencies and individuals had the upper hand in the Mission- 
individual-Government (tripartite) control and management of 
education in Nigeria. Ironically the first step in state take-over of 
schools was taken in the Christian-dominated, civilian-headed 
military government of the war-ravaged East Central State. Soon 
after almost all the other states followed suit and promulgated 
identical edicts taking over schools, The Public Education Edict 
(1970)" transferred to the State Government 


-+. all interests in or attaching to premises used for the purpose 
ofa voluntary agency or private school. . , being interests held 


Ba rational for the take-over of the schools was indicated in the 
ict: 
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Among other things, the Edict defined the terms for (a) setting 
up of State Schools Boards for purposes of managing primary and 
post-primary schools; (6) the authority relationships between the 
Ministry of Education (solely responsible for planning, supervision, 
evaluation, and control) and the new School Boards; (c) the rights 
and limits for compensation to former proprietors of schools; (d) 
creation of the Divisional (Local Authority) School Boards and 
their functions; and (e) the management of schools with regard to 
issues of systems structure, types of Schools, teachers, curricular, 
inspection, etc. 

Introduction of Universal Primary Education (UPE). The Universal 
Primary Education (UPE) Scheme is one of the significant deve- 
lopments in Nigerian education in the recent times. The Scheme 
which was launched in September 1976, and now both free and 
compulsory for all School age pupils in Nigeria, anticipates 100 per 
cent enrolment ratio. The UPE has meant a rapid growth in the 
various inputs into education. For Nigeria as a whole, the number 
of primary schools increased from 21,000 in 1975-76 to 30,000 in 
1976-77 and to 35,000 in 1978-79. The three-year period 1976-79 
has witnessed 14,000 additional primary schools in the country. 
Correspondingly the number of pupils enroled in the primary 
schools increased from 6 million in 1975-77 to 8.2 million in 1976- 
77 and to 11.5 million in 1978-79. The three-year period 1976-79 
has seen an increase of 5.5 million pupils (an average of about 1.6 
million pupils per year). Table 3 shows these growth perspectives. 

The UPE scheme was regarded as one of the most significant and 
equally most revolutionary developments in Nigerian education 
because: (i) it was the first time that the whole country was involved 
in Universal Primary Education; (ii) the UPE Scheme was the 
single most gigantic educational project undertaken by the 
Nigerian Government; (iii) the financial and enrolment implications 
of the UPE scheme necessitated a host of other serious develop- 
ments in the educational system including school plant planning 
(classroom sizes, school location, teacher number, training, and use 
of school facilities, textbooks, equipment, instructional aids), 
school programmes that would cater for the individual needs and 
problems of the various types of pupils (normal, handicapped, and 
supernormal pupils), and modifications of the post-primary institu- 
tions to accommodate the products of the UPE; (iv) Nigeria became 
the third African country (after Kenya and Tanzania) to implement 
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universal and compulsory primary education; a scheme which most 
African countries aspire to but have not summoned the courage 
and the resources to embark upon; and (v) the UPE scheme 
inhered other social, political, and economic implications related to 
issues of modernization, equal opportunity, national unity through 
education, and opportunities for better employment and standard 
of living. ee 

Reforms of the Structure and Context of Secondary and Tertiary 
Education. In addition to government take-over of schools and the 
introduction of Universal Primary Education, there have recently 
been developments in the structure and context of secondary and 
post-secondary education in Nigeria. These developments (which 
will be examined in greater details below) include: 

(i) The adoption of the 6-3-3-4 system of education. This implies 
six-year primary, three-year junior secondary, three-year senior 
secondary and four (or five) year university education (see Emerging 
Structure of Educational System, Fig. 9). 

(ii) Enormous expansion of enrolment of the secondary schools 
by increasing the number of schools and the facilities available to 
secondary education. 

(iii) Provision of alternative formal and non-formal post-primary 
education and creating channels for their possible re-entry into 
certain levels of the 3-3-4 formula, 

(iv) Establishment of several new universities, particularly in the 
educationally disadvantaged States. It is planned that the Federal 
Government would establish at least one University in each State 
(and one at the Federal Capital at Abuja) while each State was free 
to establish its own Universities with some financial assistance from 
the Federal Government. 

(v) The encouragement of alternative university models such as 
technological, and industrial based universities as well as various 


forms of research institutes. A Federal Ministry of Science and 
Technology has also been created. 


(vi) The provision of several administrative and remedial pro- 
grammes to enhance easy and equalitarian admissions into higher 
education institutions, and the encouragement for the establishment 


of several colleges of technology, polytechnics, Advanced Teachers’ 
Colleges, Institutes for Teachers, etc. 


(vii) The entrenchment into the 


i Constitution of the decision to 
provide free education at all levels in 


the country [the Constitution 
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of the Federal Republic of Nigeria, Part I, Chapter TI, 18(3)]. 

In response to the above developments and involvement of the 
Government of Nigeria in education, the following general consi- 
derations may be considered: 


The organization and management (administration, planning, 
policy, structure, supervision and control) of education in Nigeria 
is centralized at certain levels and decentralized in others with 
greater emphasis on decentralization. Each of the States in the 
country has a State Ministry of Education, a State School Board 
and a Local School Board. Each State Government is relatively 
free or autonomous in the day-to-day management of schools in 
its area, However, the Federal Ministry of Education has ulti- 
mate authority on matters of policy, objectives and standards 
without interfering with the relative autonomy of the States. In 
addition the Federal Ministry of Education runs its own educa- 
tional institutions in the States and monitors the activities of the 
States through its broadly-based Inspectorates in the States. 

The Federal Government of Nigeria believes that school sys- 
tems and their management and day-to-day administration 
should grow out of the life and social ethos of the community 
which they serve; and that, consequently, the administrative machi- 
nery for education in the country should be based on the three 
principles of : (i) intimate and direct participation and involve- 
ment at the local level; (ii) effective lines of communication bet- 
ween the local community, the State, and national machinery for 
policy formulation and implementation; and (iii) a devolution of 
functions whereby the management of schools is directly placed 
in the hands of district school boards; the co-ordination, plan- 
ning, financing, and direction of the total education effort within 
the State rests with the State Ministry, Department or Directo- 
rate for Education; and integration of educational development 
policy with national objectives and programmes is made the res- 
ponsibility of the Federal Ministry of Education (National Policy, 
1977).14 


The Government of Nigeria sees the objective of „the planning, 
administrative, inspectorate, supervisory and financial services of 
the current organization of education as: to ensure adequate and 
executive planning for educational services; to provide efficient ad- 
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ministrative and management control for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the system; to ensure quality control through regular 
inspection and continuous supervision of the instructional and other 
educational services; and to provide adequate and balanced finan- 
cial support for all educational services. 

Nyquist (1967) has identified the following emerging roles and 
responsibilities of the government (which are useful to the Nigerian 
situation) in the management of education: 


The role of the States is to provide diversity and leadership; to 
organize and co-ordinate an effective educational system; to esta- 
blish a sound foundation programme of financial support; to pro- 
vide efficient co-ordination and distribution of funds; to establish 
minimum standards for achievement and quality-control; to lead 
in long-range planning; to conduct, co-operate in, and encourage 
research; to stimulate innovation, to assist localities in evaluating 
results; to develop good information systems on the facts and 
conditions of education; and to provide incentives to local school 
systems to go beyond a minimum performance. 


The Responsibilities of the Federal Government 

Because of the highly decentralized system of educational ad- 
ministration in Nigeria, the role of the Federal Government (the 
centre) is essentially that of formulation, dissemination and supe! 
vision of the plans, policy guidelines and the general conduct of 
education throughout the country. Specifically, the Federal Govern” 
ment is responsible for: (a) preparation of broad plans and general 
policies and objectives for education; (b) providing a substantial 
proportion of the funds for education, through the State Govern- 
ments, particularly in the areas of primary, secondary. technical, 
and university education; (c) granting of scholarships to Nigerian 
students abroad, and foreign students in Nigeria, as well as granting 
loans to students in Nigeria through the State Governments; ( 
control and funding of the Research Institutes and the Governmental 
agencies for higher education such as the Nationa] Universities 
Commission, the Joint Matriculations Board, and the West African 
Examinations Council (in collaboration with other West Africa? 
countries); (e) setting up, evaluation and accreditation of gene! 
standards for education; and (f) co-ordination of th i : types 
and levels of educational services including non-f ee, D, 

ormal educatio 
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correspondence programmes, international education (programmes, 
and student exchange services, foreign aid to education, etc.), and 
the organization and control of advisory services including certain 
examinations, teacher’s registry, and vocational education. 

The Federal Government accomplishes these roles through its 
broadly based and departmentalized Federal Ministry of Education 
in collaboration with the following agencies: 

(i) The Nigerian Educational Research Council (NERC); 

(ii) The West African Examinations Council; 

(iii) The National Teachers’ Institute; 

(iv) The National Universities Council; and 

(v) Corporate Consultative Bodies such as the National Council 
on Education (NCE), the Joint Consultative Committee on Educa- 
tion (JCC) and their various sub-committees. 

Because of the increased financial involvement of the Federal 
Government at all levels of education, the Federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation tends to exert strong control on the entire educational sys- 
tem, giving an impression of a centralized system of management. 
But, in reality, the strong control which the Federal Ministry exerts 
on educational matters appears to be limited to the area of syste- 
matic auditing (monitoring of expenditure of Federal Funds to edu- 
cation), supervision (through the Federal Inspectorate), and evalu- 


ation for standards and for accreditation. 


The Responsibilities of the State Governments 

The State Governments play an essentially intermediate role in 
the management of education. The responsibility for the day-to-day 
administration of all educational institutions (outside the Univer- 
sities and Research Institutes) in each State rests with the State 
Government. The National Policy on Education (1977)'® stipulated 
the following functions for the State Governments through the State 


Ministry of Education: policy and control and administration of 


education at the primary and secondary levels in the State; plan- 


ning, research and development of education at the State level; ins- 
Pectorate services to improve and maintain standards; educational 
services; co-ordination of the activities of Schoo! Boards and/or 
local education authorities; examinations, particularly certification 
of primary school teachers, testing and evaluation; and establish- 
Ment of State Registries of Teachers. 


Now, each State is also allowed the responsibility to set up and 
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run its own University or technological colleges in line with E 
Federal policies and guidelines. Like the Federal Government, eac : 
State Government performs the above roles through the State raed 
try of Education which has similar Departments with the ee 
Ministry of Education. In addition each state has a State Schools 
Board and/or Local Government/Authority Schools Boards. The 
Local Schools Boards manage the day-to-day affairs of Various pri- 
mary schools in their localities and monitor the activities of za 
post-primary schools to the State Schools Board. The State D 
Board complement the efforts of the Ministry of Education by a 
ministering the day-to-day affairs of the post-primary Institutions 
(as well as supervision of the primary schools) by provision of ser- 
vices for carrying out the Programmes and supporting services. to 
the post-primary institutions. The State Ministry of Education is 
Overall in charge of Planning, policies, supervision, standards, and 
accreditation of Primary and Post-primary schools in the State. 


The Responsibilities of the Local Governments 


ments may be regarded as the primary hi 
ration of education in Nigeria. As indicate: 
above, the major role of the local Government is to collaborate 


nt the roles of the States Government in bring- 
ing education to the door- 


e provision of services, facilities, super: 
ds, and student personnel. As stated in 
ucation (1977):17 


vision of programmes, fun 
the National Policy on Ed 


Materials development, 
Procedures, 
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The Emerging Structure of Nigerian Education 

The new structure of the educational system in Nigeria is 
based on the 6-3-3-4 model (Fig. 9). This implies six years of 
primary, three years of junior secondary, three years of senior 
secondary and four (or five) years of university education. Between 
the secondary and university education, various forms of three- 
year higher education institutions exist. The new structure is planned 
to accommodate non-formal education, and would allow exit from 
and entry or re-entry into the system at specified points. Accord- 
ing to the policy guidelines on the new structures, the first six 
years will be for general basic education with prevocational subjects, 
so that students who wish to leave the system at this stage will be 
employable. The next three years will be for general education 
leading to marketable skills apart from training in the science and 
humanities so that the students graduating at this stage will be 


employable. 
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Issues and Trends 


The Dilemma of Educational Administration: 
the context and content 


The central thesis of this book is that 
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of educational administration are changing rapidly, and that to be 
a successful school administrator, the administrator must be pre- 
pared to identify, understand and accommodate the numerous 
changes and factors affecting the practice of school administration, 
` Listed below are some of the issues, factors and trends which a 
modern educational administrator must face. He must be able to 
deal with large numbers of students and professional and non- 
professional staff; be able to accommodate new and different 
school population patterns—students and staff; be capable of utili- 
zing new technological developments for educational purposes; be 
able to capitalize on the many other educational forces (political, 
social, cultural, environmental) that exist and will exist in the 
society; apply appropriate knowledge of theory in the solution 
of institutional and complex problems; be able to accommodate 
the changes in the resources available to the school; be capable 
of coping with increased amounts of information; be concerned 
with economy of learning, and the development of learning skills; 
must encourage involvement of students in making decisions about 
their educational Programmes, personal welfare, and ultimate con- 


trol of their own learning; be able to develop broadly educated 
specialists; emphasize huma 


ational 
» etc., for the benefit of improving the practice 
he school. 


conflict, social conflict, 
of administration in t 
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